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“Help Wanted” 


Is the title of a new serial by Holworthy Hall, 


one of the brightest and most vivacious of the 
younger American writers. There is mystery in this story and 
romance, fascinating characters and youth and humor—all the 
delightful things one wants to find—in Mr. Hall’s sprightly, 
attractive, readable serial. 


It will begin in the September 30th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 
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Other styles of McCOR 


the Victor and Victrola a 


ACK 
$19 to $409 » Busi 


BUSHMNE 


The world’s greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted singers and musicians who are 
the favorites of the music-loving public; who by reason of their exceptional brilliance 
are universally recognized as the world’s greatest artists. 


Their performances in your home are ¢ 
The artists themselves have chosen the Victrola as the only 


instrument—the Victrola. 


ull due to the wonderful achievements of one 


instrument capable of bringing their superb art into the home in all its natural beauty. 
That is why they make Victor Records exclusively. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 

Victors and Victrolas and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co 


Montreal, Canadian Distributor 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Viet 


Important warning. Victor Records 

can be safely and satisfactorily played on'y with 

Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 

Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 

be safely played on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 


~\NRESIISESReae 





rol 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the 

famous trademark, “His Master’s Voice.” It 

is on every Victrola and every Victor Record. 

It is the only way to identify genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 
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KREISLER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






































What can I! do | 
With my Floors? 


Send now for this Free Book 
UST what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor 
J to finish or an old one to refinish, here is 2 book that will 
tell you how to make that floor lastingly beautiful. Tx- 
periments waste money—you can avoid them by reading these 
matisoritgtive chapters om 






Finishing New Floors Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Dance 
Hardwood Floors Floors 
Pine Floors Finishing Woodwork 
Kitchen, Pantry and Interior Woodwork 
Bathroom Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish Polishing Aute 
leaning and Polish mobiles, ete 
ing 
Simply send your name snd address 
and we willmail you FREE this val- 
uable book, together with sample 
cans of Ol English Wax and Old 
English Brightener. Write now! 
\ddress 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


XMAS CHEST FOR HER 








IN OLD 





PERIOD 






FREE TRIAL Xin "Saretmoneyy Agi of 


refined taste that will last_and hold you ever in 
loving memory. Famous Piedmont Chest.  Al- 
ways daintily fragrant. Favored in the finest 
homes. Protects furs, woolens, and plumes from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Choice of 75 exquisite designs on 15 
days’ free trial. We pay the freight. Catalog free. Write teday. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., DEPT. 77. STATESVILLE, N.C. 


A Needful Convenience. 


Comfort, safety, added usefulness and 
economy take the place of all outside shut- 
ter annoyances caused by ordinary fixtures 
if vou install the / 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


It absolutely perfects all the pur- 
poses of the outside shutter. Opens, 
closes or adjusts shutters from the 
inside without raising sash,screens or 
curtains and automatically locks in 
any position. TWasy to attach on new 
or old houses of frame, brick, stone 


Reduced Factory 
Prices. We pay 
the Freight. 
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or concrete and costs but little more § 
than ordinary fixtures. Drop us a Simply turn the handle 
Post Card for detailed information. toadjust shutters — 

: locked 
Mallory Manufacturing Co. in any positi 
516 BROAD 8ST., FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
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~ SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


ARE types of different periods—Heppelwhite bow front side board : 

pier and console table—dining table—card and dressing tables, 
Box 11, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 

ieee EPSP Seay | 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope: please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: | 


chairs, etc. 


NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER.............. | 
NUMBER NUMBER........... NUMBER ......... a4 
EL LE FEL ACR TERT TOME TE RT ET ee | 
STREET See ee 
Cl) a ere STAUE ews 
fo designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. | 


READER'S SERVICE does not execute orders to buy articles mentioned in 
these columns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpase 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
Vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR REPI. Y 


Must Accompany ALL Inqutries. ADDRESS READER'S 
Service, Using Covpeon Printep BeEtow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
partment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE House 
BreauTiIrvuL, 3 Park Sr., Boston. 


RINTED linens, designed by Bakst, 
who made the wonderful costumes 
for the Russian Ballet, may be bought 
at $1.75 a yard, and would give life 
and color to an outdoor living-room. [1| 


N these good days of the renaissance 
of the Colonial, an antique bannister 
back chair can find a welcome in almost 
any room. We know of one with a rush 
seat that can be had for $18.00. [2] 


( LD maple is much in demand and 

hard to find, so that an antique, 
maple, Sheraton, Pembroke table which 
we saw is apt to strike an answering 
chord in many a woman’s heart. It 
cost $40.00. [3] 


T is a comfortable feeling to have 

something ‘ put away for Christmas,”’ 
so why not begin early? Now is the 
time to order from a stock of unusual 
and lovely Christmas cards which are 
on sale at a specialty shop in New York. 
The most inexpensive are 5e. each, but 
even those have a bit of hand illumina- 


tion, and charming sentiment. For 
10c. we find a quaint card with the 
words, ‘“‘Just to let you know that an 


old time friend remembers you.” The 
ecards at 50c. have hand illuminated 
covers of parchment that are real works 
of art. For $1.00 an assortment of 
thirteen of these cards with envelopes, 
will be sent, boxed, if ordered now. [4] 


0 are being used to pass dainties in 
at tea time. The boxes are octagonal in 
shape with a round dish in the centre, 
and eight small dishes just fitting around 
the centralone. In all lacquer these boxes 
are $2.50. When the box is lacquer with 
china dishes it costs from $8.00 up. [5] 


DD Oriental candy or relish boxes 


CHINESE tea cosy basket is unu- 
sual and interesting. It is specially 
useful where tea is to be served out of 
doors for the basket is so snugly padded 
that the tea will keep hot for several 
hours. The basket is made of finely 
woven, split bamboo in natural color, and 
has brass fittings. It contains a gold 
Medallion teapot, two cups and saucers 
of the same ware, and thet “a-pot will hold 
18 cups of tea. The price is $5.00. [6] 
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Extraordinary Sale 
Linen Towels 
at McCutcheon’s ,. %* 


Trade Mark 


HE prices are far below present day values and 
lower, we believe, than it will be possible to secure 
such goods for many a day to come. 
Sizes and Prices. 
15 x 22 in. $4.00, 4.50, 5.00, 5.50 per doz. 
18 x 34 in. $3.90, 4. 6.00, 7.50, 8.50 per doz. 


73, 
20 x 36 in. $5.00, 6.75, 7.50, 8.50, 9.00 per doz. 
22 x 38 in. $5.75, 6.50, 7.75, 8.50, 9.50, 10.50 per doz, 
24 x 40 in. $6.75, 7.50, 12.00 per doz. 


We will maintain these prices from September 25th un- 
til October 14th unless lots are sold out. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., New York .. 




















COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION, POSTER ADVERTI 
ILLUSTRATION, LIFE PAINTING, Etc. 


OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Send for Lllustrated Catalog to 


2239 Broadway 














NEW YORK SCHOOL 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
Opens Sept. Mth. 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec. 
New York 
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The Recessed Steel 
Medicine Cabinet 








sie LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


To recess in 
Send for illus- 








Four styles—four sizes. 
wall or to hang outside. 
trated circular. 


HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 




















INDIVIDUALITY in each ROOM! 


"OUR choice makes up each set in harmony with 


The finish proves its unity. 


any color scheme. 
(That 


We are the makers from log to completed object. 
is why our designs are so distinct.) We do not have to 
sacrifice line to commonality because we make for those 
who know. 
Write to-day for our complete Catalogue * E 10," 
or call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—ith Floor 
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ONE CAN LIVE WITHOUT ART-BUT_ 





“Bie Medici Prints 


A branch of the 
famous Medici Soci- 
ety of Europe has 
just been estab- 
lished in America. 
It presents the Old 
Masters in color of 
incomparable fidel- 
ity to the originals. 

The perfection of 
the Medici Prints is 
little short of amaz 
ing,’’ says the Lon- 
dou Times. 

For gifts and for 
one’s own walls they 
are of the greatest 
distinction. 

Prices $2.50 to #20; 
also Medici Minia- 
tures at 25 and 50 cents. 
by Furse, is one of 200 subjects. 


See 


rn te, 





This Diana of the Uplands, 
Orders for both Cop- 
ley and Medici Prints may be sent to either company. 


At art stores, or send 25 cents (stamps) for Illustrated 
Catalogue (a work of art itself) and make selections 





to be sent to you on approval. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
17 Harcourt SM. Salesroom: 
Boston Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W aterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical Paints 


Write for Color 

















~ LINENS 


Cross Stitched 


OLIVIA 


Block Printed and 












Unique, Artistic, and Highest Grade 
Conservative De- Material and 
signs. Something Workmanship 
New in Old é Cross Stitch 
Fashioned Sheets and 
Patch Work Hand colored 
Cut and basted Designs. 
or finished. for Weddings or 
iegrepsiete Trousseau 
have Approval 
for Our WE Shhoments 


WRITE Latest Lists x 
OLIVIA, Suite 5 


166 Brewster St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


An intensely interesting and 
compact booklet on the subject 
of Period Furniture. 

Indorsed by libraries, universities, 
architects, decorators and furniture 
authorities. Send 25 cents for copy. 
Special price made to institutions in 
quantities. Send for booklet “ Y.”’ 


WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. | am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 
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ESTS of five Oriental jars which 
fit into each other and into the 
needs of the dressing table may be pur- 
chased in either dainty blue and white 
china at $1.50 the set, or in Royal 
Medallion china for $2.50 the set. In 


the blue and white the tallest jar is 
43” tall, and the smallest 13”. In the 
Medallion ware the tallest is 4’’ and the 
smallest 13”. [7] 

HAMMERED copper’ box, 4” 

square and 13” high, is very strong 
and practical, and instantly suggests 


itself as a good gift fora man. It has a 
cedar lining, and may be used for ciga- 
rettes, or for stamps and trinkets on the 
desk or table. 8] 

BLACK iacquered tin tray, 23” 

long and 17” wide, is an exact 
reproduction of an old one with the 
advantage of having the decorations 
of gay lustered flowers and leaves in 
perfect condition. These tin trays have 
been popular since the great revival of 
painted tin. [9] 


BLUE and white Canton marma- 
lade jar would be charming on the 


breakfast table. It stands 43” high, 
and has a little inside cover of china. 


. . . . 
Its claim to real distinction, however, 
lies in its solid silver hand-wrought cover 


with a border of tiny, blue enamel but- 


terflies. [10] 
NIE may eat eggs in the [English 


fashion from silver egg cups with 
a dainty little hand-tooled beading 
around the top. The cups solid 
silver, and are $4.50 each. [11] 


are 


PRAYS of wool flowers, carefully 

made by hand from lovely 
wool, have a big flower, with five wire- 
stiffened petals, a bud, and three leaves. 
These flowers come in all colors, or will 
be made to order to match any sample 
submitted. One spray makes a 
decoration for a hat, and they are also 
used for trimming sofa cushions, bags, 
ete. 12] 


shades of 


Smart 


KEP plates, with broad inside rims 

to prevent the food from spilling 
over, are made for the baby’s first efforts 
table. Pretty plates with blue 
and decorations of the ‘“ happi- 
* blue bird are $1.50 each. [13] 
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For 21 years a hall- 
mark of good taste 
in pictures. Master 


pieces of American ; 
Art reproduced in a ae | 
rich and permanent 
sepia tone; some 
in color. Of our 
. 






Prints of Abbey’s 


could not wish bet- 
ter. 


Unsurpassed for 
oc and for fram- 


$1.50 to $10 | 
and upwards. J 
At art stores, or 
send 25 cents (stamps ) | 
for Ilustrated Catalogue (practically a Handbook of 
American Art) and make selections to be sent to you 
on approval. 
Private Reproductions: Your old family daguerreo- 
types, tintypes, old faded photcgraphs, reproduced 
privately in the Copley Prints, make unique gifts to 




















your relatives. >> 
The above picture, Annie Raves by W. L. Taylor, ba 
copyright by the Curtis Pub. , and by 
CURTIS & CAMERON =| 
147 Harcourt St. Salesroom: 5 | 
Boston Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library ZA 
Es ——— £ == 4 











Fire Place 
Fixtures 


Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Rasket Grates 
Gias Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders; Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
Coal Hods. 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS jondtets or tosizne sry im p 
hundreds of designs, ‘very low prices 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 
It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth. modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores 


Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory. 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO. , 331 Se. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 


Andirons No. 685 














SLIDE 





You Want It Because It Is— 
E-Z to put up. 

E-Z to slide portieres. 

E-Z to take care of. 

E-Z in appearance—looks wel! 

E-Z in price—inexpensive 

Send for circular E-Z. 

BOSTON FLOOR CO., Ltd. 


2 Kingston St., Boston. 


Wholesale agents wanted. 
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Lasts 

Longer 
Reinforced Concrete 

Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
extra charge for toot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 


Se 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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WAY POTTERY 


GIVES the ESSENTIAL TOUCH 





Vase o- 

Jo. 685 ide 
— $7.50 
DESIGN “DONATELLO” IN STONY GRAY FINISH 


One of many artistic pieces in our collection of pcttery | 
that w ill give your garden charm and enhance the 
beauty of plants in the house. | 
Galloway Pottery iseverlasting hard burned TerraCotta, 
madeinavariety of forms,including Vases, Pots, Boxes, | 
Bird Fonts, Sun-dials, Gazing Globes and Benches | 

| 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA @, 
WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


[3220 } 














(COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Sickness in family makes necessary the disposal ot 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

glass knobs, $125. Six Solid 
Mahogany Chairs, $105. Library Table, mahogany, $35 
Windsor Arm Chair, mahogany, $15 M: ahogany Table, 
glass knobs, $45. Will sell the lot for $300 if taken quickly. 

WILL SEND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Address A. M. R., HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 
a tou-page illus. hand-book, FREE. 





Sidebourd, mahogany veneered, 


Home-study Domestic 


Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bull etins Free Hand Cooking.’’ l0c.; “Food Values,’’ loc. ; ** Five 
Cent Meals, ""l0c.; “The t p-to- Date Home, Household Appliances,” le 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR HOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
FURNISHING AND DECORATING IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY. IN CONVENTIONAL OR 
ORIGINAL STYLES 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


does the work automatically 
and humanely 


, 
Dodson’s Sparrow Trap 
$6.0 F.0.B. Kankakee, Ill. Sparrows fight and drive out song birds 
. They are noisy, quarrelsome and destructive. This trap catches 
them 


by the hundreds ae mrs as set. Rid your yard of these pests 
No other trap Jike it WV rite 


r free booklet illustrating this trap, also 
Dodson E Bird Houses: JOSEPH Ht "DODSON, 703 Harrison Ave., 


Kankakee, Il 
Dodson is a director of the IUWinois Audubon Society 


| ConTRo} 


Comfort, convenience, economy 
and safety in the beating of the 
home are fully obtained with 


& ” 
Ti fsgINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Proven satisfactory in thousands of homes for over 
30 years. Used with any heating plant, old or new 
Your hardware or heating man sells the 
“Minneapolis. * Write for booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis, 


2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minn. 








READER’S SERVICE will tell you where to buy the ar- 
enn oa in this department. Use the coupon on 
page 


UERNSEY hot water or hot milk 
jugs come in Sheffield plate stand- 


ing 6” high, and are 13” around. They 
have hinged covers, and wicker handles 


which are always cool. These are on 
special ‘sale at $4.50. Guernsey tea 
caddies to match are $3.75. The eaddies 


have rings hanging from lions’ heads for 


handles. Sugar or tea boxes of Sheffield 
are quite unusual. They are 6” long 
and high. One shaped like a long 


octagon has the lion handles, four ball 
feet, and locks with a large silver keg. 
They come in various shapes but each 
would make a charming and inexpensive 
wedding present. The shop where these 
are sold specializes on Sheffield plate, 
and here may be found a silver polish 
specially prepared for cleaning Sheffield 
[14] 


silver. 


Hk Goose Grab-Bag”’ is an 

entertaining novelty to give a child 
who Is going on a journey, or a child who 
isill. The bag is in the shape of a goose, 
with a stuffed head. It has an orange 
beak, a glittering shoe-button eye, and 
the hollow cotton body contains 20 small 
gifts from various countries. Each 
article is separately wrapped so they will 
provide a great deal of amusement for 


[15] 


HERE is no longer any need of 

using a spilling, sagging, old-fash- 
ioned jelly bag hanging from a nail when 
the Chrystal Jelly Strainer costs only 35e. 
and is useful for so many purposes. It 
is a seamless, gauze bag held securely 
from a support which may be adjusted 
to any kettle or container. This 
strainer will prove indispensable in mak- 
ing jellies, clear soups, or in preparing 
dainty desserts or infants’ food. 116] 


“Gay 


hours. 


ee QUILTING 
BOX” is an attractive present 
for a little girl who likes to sew. The 
box is 6” x 8” and contains four piles of 
patchwork squares, a tape “measure, a 
pair a | thimble, needles, and 
an emery. [17] 


of scissors, 


NE of the hand hooked rugs made 

by the women on the lonely coast 
of Labrador has the fable of the fox and 
the raven delineated naively. The 
great black raven on a lone-branched 
tree looks down at the fox below. Two 
cedar trees and a new moon complete 
the design. [18] 
USE COUPON (PAGE 250) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE | INQUIRIES 
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A linen store for one hundred years 





fd 
The Linen Book 


We invite every woman reader of The 
House Beautiful who is interested in 
securing fine quality goods at reason- 
able prices to send postal for ** The 
Linen Book,”’ which fully illustrates 
and describes some big values in Nap- 
kins, Doilies, Centrepieces, Lunch 
Cloths, Table Cloths and Bedroom 
Linens, Rugs, and Dress Materials. 


Samples sent on request 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Temple PI. and West St.. Boston, Mass. 











BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. 
deal throughout with one 
gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 


You 


firm only, eliminate the 


Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 


ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, 





—— THE 


“4 SKETCH PLAN OF THIS, 
HAND COLORED, ONE- 
EIGHTH SCALE, FIFTY CENTS 


513 4th STREET, SO. EAST 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINN. 


- CHOICE ANTIQUES | 





Boston, Mass. 


aa: oe 7] BACHELOR GIRL’S HOUSE 


/ MARION ALICE PARKER 


Claw Front Sofa; Hepplewhite Sideboard; Claw Foot Sideboard, curly maple and 





Mantle Tiles 





mahogany inlaid with brass; 


1751; Irish Mirror; Claw and Ball 


Foot Desk; Block Front Bureau; Pink Luster Tea Set; Mahogany Corner Cup- 


board. Many choice pieces in all lines. Send for list and photographs. 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., +» Springfield, Mass. 


What’s the ‘““HEART”’ of Your Home ? 


Its the ice box! Is your ice box efficient? 
heat in the Summer and the germs in the Fall and the Winter ? 
you hada‘' MONROE” 
of 100 per cent cleanness in refrigeration. 


Address: 210 Benson Street, 


Does it lock out the 


If 


—you would know! Our Book tells the story 


LOCKLAND, OHIO 








The Newest Addition 
to the famous FAB- RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest of the 


Durable, color-fast, sanitary, 
strong, crackproof. Stand hard usage. Will 
not shrink and open at seams. Economical. 
They appeal to those who want the daintiest as 
well as most serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great variety of 
tones and patterns. 


Send for samples. Our service de- 
partment will help you with your 
pm pone problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS COMPANY 
394 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Fab-rik-o-na line. 
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a } T h is B Ooo k ererigai muffin one | with wt 
black rattlesnake pattern woven 
On Home around the edge of each tray are novel 


Beautifying and strongly made. [19] 
Sent Free 























3 INGAPORE LATTICE” is the 
name of a cotton fabrie for cur- 


* Contains practical sugges- 
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An original Mahogany DesK by Thomas Chippendale, 
which is an exceptionally fine example of the famous cabinet- 
maker’s sKill. This piece of furniture is a part of one of the 
most interesting collections of Antique English Furniture in 
existence, on sale in our Division of Furniture and Decoration. 
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HE November number of 

THe House BeEavrirut is 
the City House and Apartment 
Number. What a different sound 
this has from ‘Small House 
Number”! Yet an apartment or 
x house in the city may have 
much the same kind of charm that 
characterizes a little house. All 
three, to be successful, must 
have a sort of complex simplic- 
itv, a utilization of waste space 
for definite needs, the intimacy of 
bounds and restrictions. The 
great difference lies in the fact 
that the little house opens its 
windows on its four sides to 
light and air and growing things, 
while the city house and the 
apartment has, as a rule, eyes on 
two sides only, eyes that look out 
on a solid wall of opposing houses. 
We have fallen into the way of 
thinking that because a house is 
in the city, or because the home 
is an apartment, it can’t be a real 
home; but quite a lot of folks 
do live in cities and they aren’t 
all essentially homeless by any 
means. The old saying that 
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home is where the heart is, 
true of cities as of towns or, coun- 
tryside. 
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Our Readers 


To those of us whose hearts are 
still our own, the city gives a 
chance to make homes for our- 
selves as the country could never 
do. A bachelor—man or woman 

can live alone in an apartment 
and make a home of it. To live 
alone in the country is to find that 
we have more home than we ean 
spiritually fill; but in the city 
we can get just as much house as 
we can live into and make our 
own; and to make ‘a place our 
own is to make it our home. 
The November number has pic- 
tures of two homes of this kind— 
bachelor girls’ apartments these 
happen to be—and the feeling of 
home, the feeling that the fur- 
nishings express the owner, the 
feminine love of household gods, 
is shown in the placing of every 
object, the ingenuity of every ar- 
rangement. 

The argument, City Living 
versus Country Living, will doubt- 
less go on as long as there are 
cities, but at this time of year, the 
balanee is in the cities’ favor. 
And at all times, cities are full of 
human beings, and human beings 
are mighty interesting to other 
human beings. 
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Our Readers’ Service 


HI other day, a subscriber 

wrote to ask us what kind of 
ice cream freezer we would buy 
if we were going to do the freezing 
ourselves, and do it often. Of 
course, such a question isn’t ex- 
actly architectural, nor has it 
much to do with interior decora- 
tion (yes, we see the joke—ice 
cream, interior decoration, cool 
color scheme—and we scorn it) 
but the making of ice cream in hot 
weather may be an important 
factor in home-making. So, we 
answered the lady to the best of 
our ability. And then, in a few 
days, the nicest thing happened 
tous. We received this note: 
“Dear Readers’ Service,— 

“We are sending you a sample 
of some Boston cookies which we 
baked to go with that new freezer. 
An order was sent in the day the 
letter reached us and we had 
cream that night for supper. A 
few days before the letter came, 
I began to be fearful thinking I 
may have encroached too far and 
that I would not knowingly do, 
for I deeply appreciate all the 
help given me and that has been 
much. I feel that the cookies 
will be accepted, and know that 


you are busy pcople, so please 

do not feel that I shall be expect- 

ing written thanks. 
“Very truly, 

Cookies! G huified eubina 
Cookies that were dropped from 
a spoon—too soft and “short” to 
roll out,—cookies that were hig) 
in the middle with raisins in them, 
and crisp and thin at the edges. 
Our mouth waters still. 

This isn’t really a bid for more 
goodies. It is only an apprecia- 
tion, but we do want to make a 
bid to our Readers’ Service 
friends. We want you to send us 
photographs of the rooms we 
have helped you to decorate, the 
houses we have helped to plan. 
the gardens we have aided you in 
planting. We will pay vou for 
these pictures if they are clear 


” 


enough for half-toning; we will 
pay you for your written de- 
scription. 

We want to see what we have 


helped to do, and we want you 
to see what the other fellow is 
doing and we want him to see what 
you have done. 

We have an idea that it would 
be a very illuminating exchange. 
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A view in Mr. Bigelow’s house taken at the foot of the stairs looking into the court across the loggia. 
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HOMES a WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECTS 


HENRY FORBES BIGELOW’S 


5S HOUSE IN BOSTON, 


HOUSE IN MILTON, 


By HENR 


IGELOW AND WADSWORTH did over the old Boston 

Athenaeum and to one who knew the old building and 
the altered one, this work of theirs alone should be a guarantee 
of merit. 

Men labored here for many months and the 
looked on and wondered why so little change apparently took 
place. The exterior below the cornice line was hardly altered. 
True, the windows all were changed; a new bronze door was 
added and an attic story, placed far back from the plane of the 
facade. But the arches and rugged base and the belt courses 
all persisted and the venerable archaic flavor was everywhere 
preserved. ‘For this was something which the old ghosts 
knew and if the architects had lost it in an architecture of newer 
and perhaps of better mode, these puzzled spirits would have 
passed the reconstructed building by and no longer have re- 
visited the shelves they knew and knew so well. 

Inside it was that the work of re-construction principally 
went on and here the problem was a more exacting one. The 
spirit of the building was much more manifest inside than out, 
but inside it could not be preserved by the simple process of 
letting the old work stand. The many precious volumes and 
the valuable paintings, some of them old masters, had to be 
secured against the fire danger which had threatened them 
for years: incidentally the space accommodations had to be 
considerably enlarged. The wood and plaster had to be con- 
verted into terms of stone and iron, the rickety balconies had 
to be firm, even the detail had to be made over into terms of 
the fireproof materials employed, and this without the loss 
of atmosphere or spirit,—if this indeed were possible to do. 
It was no simple task to keep the old flavor, quaint and subtle, 
of this ancient building, reminiscent of a literary past and of 
the personalities that created this. There was demanded first 
a fine and sensitive appreciation of the high quality of the 
flavor itself and a perception of the sources by which this was 
retained, and next, a technical equipment of such scope and 
force that these effective sources need not be lost in being con- 
verted into other terms. That the architects were successful 
in a high degree must be evident to all who frequent the new 
building. One walks the new balconies unfearful of a fall, but 
surrounded by the old atmosphere and in the good company 
of the undisturbed spirits who still walk there. 

This firm might be correctly called an “old established” one 
in Boston, and though its name has changed from time to 
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time, as names of partnerships are likely to do, its work has 
been constant to high standards and good traditions always. 
It has designed many kinds of buildings for many places, all 
of them of much distinction, but it is in the houses that our 
readers and ourselves are interested especially. Even with 
these, in detail, we have not space enough to deal, but some 
words of appreciation may be written of them in general. 

It is the same spirit which underlay the Athenaeum altera- 
tions, that is fundamental in all of this firm’s work, and this is 
more apparent in their houses than in their larger buildings. 
They conceive these for the settings to begin with, omitting no 
consideration which is pertinent to these. They have, it 
seems, no merely academic methods of procedure, but take 
their start from what is given in terms of grounds, materials 
and other resources, together with the personalities involved. 
They think in three dimensions not in two, in colors not in 
black and white, in forms related properly to one another, not 
as individual masses, well or ill proportioned. And when they 
have their general problems settled they work with unre- 
laxed attention and just as keen a relish on details of what- 
ever sort. 

I heard a former draftsman of the firm complaining once 
that ‘‘ Mr. Bigelow is fussy over mouldings.’”’ No doubt.be is, 
he knows the value of them. He knows that in propdrtion 
as he is not, by just so much his work will lose of individuality 
and of the final excellence that he himself can give it. When 
his opening in any wall is right,—in placing, size, proportions, 
no doubt he sees that the architrave surrounding it is right as 
well. He chooses his material in the first place and then he 
makes the best of this in color, design, amount. No doubt he 
has spent hours over very simple mouldings. Mouldings of 
distinction and appropriateness do not come ready made into 
a man’s mind, so that all he has to do is to draw them once and 
the things are done. 

It is impossible to prophesy with complete assurance the 
enduring qualities of any work of art, and houses are, or should 
be, works of art. Certainly in this firm’s hands, it is the in- 
tention that they shall be. It is safe enough to say that the 
best work of Bigelow and Wadsworth, like that of Platt and 
of McKim, is epoch-making for this country. They have the 
taste and surety of touch which comes from breadth of knowl- 
edge of the art they practice, and they exercise these freely 
in the light of modern American conditions as they find them. 
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The exterior of the house reduces itself to a single facade 
built between the abutting houses of a city block, and is 
conceived after the manner of the Italian Palace facades. 





Barrel vaults are uncommon in our houses. Color and interest of 
prints, lanterns and chairs are here contrasted with the plain walls. Bear 
in mind that the continuing length of the hall is not seen in the photograph 
as clearly as by one actually standing there. 











The entrance to the loggia from the court. Notice the pierced 
vault and the relation of arches to it. The stairs seem more remote, 
by reason of the perspective effect, than they really are. 





The loggias are the dominant feature of the design and, like the facade, find 
their inspiration in the work of the Italian Renaissance; but there is some- 
thing of a Roman feeling here, too, probably due to the proportioning o! 
the wall to the right, its openings, and the relations of these to the wall. 
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The dining-room is very simple, almost severe, in its architecture. Observe how the rich Grinling-Gibbons-like carving and the 
furniture stand out by contrast. Tone and color are lost in the photograph. 


It is unfortunate that the black and white of the photograph can give but little idea of the harmonious richness of this room. 
The color values are distorted, and the colors themselves, of course, in the furniture and rugs, in the tapestries and ceiling (painted 
by Mr. Robert S. Chase), are entirely Jost. 
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PLANS OF MR. BIGELOW’S HOUSE 


Mr. Bigelow’s plans are as far as possible different from those of the typical city house. This is due in part, no doubt, to the 
unusual form of the lot, but chiefly it is due to the Architect's ¢onception of what a city house should be. The court is perhaps the 
most uncommon feature of the plan. The great width of the lot makes the court possible, and makes possible also its connection with 
the house on two sides. The large size of the principal rooms and their comparatively free arrangement are to be noted. 
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PLANS OF MR. WADSWORTH’S HOUSE 


Mr. Wadsworth’s home is a remodeled house. The plan of the old house is on the left. The new plan is preéminently the design of a 
man who dares to have what he wants—a living room almost entirely détached from the house of which it is a part marks the individualist. 


By such a placing, air and light are obtained on the four sides and the sense of privacy is complete. 
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The view from the front gives the house from a natural point of view, allowing one to see it best as a whole, and without 
exaggerating the additions. 














The end of the den toward the hall. The furnishings here are grouped most livably, around the fireplace. Much is inevitably lost 
in the photograph of richness of effect, in both materials and colors. 
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An example of the free and sure use together of details which are not of the same period or even the same place or 
The mantel and over mirror are after the manner of the Brothers Adam of England, while the screen and 


origin. 
settees are of the French school. The severe architectural lines of the Adam pieces are contrasted with the curves of 
the French work. 

. 














The sharp contrast between furnishings and walls apparent in this picture is due to the great amount of light in the room 
when the photograph was taken. The viewpoint crowds the furniture against forced backgrounds, but the pieces can be examined 
individually with much benefit. 
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The rails and stiles of the dining-room reproduce much darker than they are and for this reason the panelling which really makes 
a dignified and quiet background for the furnishings, becomes a little conspicuous. The furniture is remarkably good, especially 
the chairs and table. 
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The end of the den which includes the built-in book-cases. The room, comparatively narrow, is furnished against the walls; the 
grouping of fine pieces to the right is excellently composed from every point of view. 
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AN OUT-OF-DOORS LIVING-ROOM 


HEATED AND HABITABLE THE WHOLE YEAR—INDIVIDUAL AND APPROPRIATE 
FURNISHING—THE LITTLE DETAILS THAT COUNT 


By AGNES FOSTER 


T is seldom that a decorator whose mind plies between tapes- 

tries and tables, chimney breasts and Chinese screens, 
can even dally with porch furnishings. The piazza is the last 
and least thing to consider according to tradition. 

A decorator who can create a wonderful interior should as 
adroitly fill her métier as the decorator of the out-of-doors 
living-room. Such is Mrs. Barnewall, whose many successful 
porch living-rooms bear witness. She is something more 
than a decorator— : 
she knows much of 
gardening as_ well. 
Her porch must be 
the go-between of 
the indoors and the 
flowering garden. 
Allied to each as to 
color, fitness and 
accommodations, 
the porch carries out 
the spirit of both. 

We are rather apt 
in furnishing our 
porches to be content 
with odds and ends 
or, else, whatever the 
stores offer. For 
years the stores have 
offered willow furni- 
ture, Gloucester 
hammocks, green 
denim and turkey 
red. How many of 
us can remember 
when our piazzas 
were even furnished 
from the wagon of 
the travelling wooden-ware man! From that we went on to 
wicker, and from that we come to a porch furnished like the 
one illustrated. 

Mrs. Barnewall knows so well how to make it connect up— 
so to speak—with the rooms inside and the garden beyond. 
She mingles linens and reed and plants and wrought iron, 
and there emerges an ensemble, livable, charming, and totally 
serviceable. She does not, however, depend upon the depart- 
ment stores, but designs her Swiss reed furniture, her wrought 
iron plant- and goldfish-holders. She has the room painted 
an unusual color and the rugs toned to match. It is this 
exclusive individual touch that makes her porches the envy 
of the outsider, and the joy of the possessor. 

The porch illustrated has on the soft, yellow brick floor, 
rugs woven of banana fibre, with lines of black. This soft 
orange and black tone is carried out in the drapery, a foliage 
linen, where sportive birds in blue and yellow and deep orange, 
give the accent needed. 

The under curtains are of a soft sunfast. This sheds a 
pleasant glow over the room and protects the heavier linen 
hangings. These sunfast curtains have a narrow band of 
deep orange at the edge to give them character, and are 
weighted to make them hang better, as sunfast is rather apt 
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is finished with a dull enamel of blue. 








This charming porch has a soft, yellow brick floor, rugs of banana fibre with lines of black, and 
foliage linen curtains of orange and black with birds of blue and yellow. 
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to cling unless it is weighted. The over curtains are made 
with a French headed valance. This shuts out the unpleasant 
glare from above. The walls are of a soft buff, a tone espe- 
cially pleasant in the winter months. 

The fireplace with its wrought iron fixtures makes the 
piazza as habitable for a Thanksgiving supper as for a May- 
day luncheon. To carry out the idea of wrought iron, old 
eighteenth century brackets are placed against the wall with 
a large copper bowl 
filled with plants. 
The green against 
the copper is par- 
ticularly attractive, 
and the holders are 
very practical. As 
an alternative for 
these, wire plant 
stands holding 
Italian Majolica 
pots filled with ivy 
would look well 
placed in front of the 
windows. The sun- 
light filtering 
through ivy, throw- 
ing odd little shad- 
ows, is quite fasci- 
nating. On the 
pilasters of the en- 
closed porch are 
plant brackets top- 
ped by a miniature 
trellis, the pot- 
shaped bases are 
painted full orange 
with stripings of 


The Swiss reed furniture 


black and the trellis is a green-blue. 

The pictures in the room are the masterpieces which Mark 
Twain insisted were the greatest he could hang in his house, 
those framed by the window casing! Imagine the joy of the 
owner and his guests in spring, when the sun makes golden 
patterns through young leaves, in summer with its blue-green 
maturity, and in the revel of autumn post-impressionism. 
Then, in winter, when a fire chuckles on the hearth at the 
snow drifting lazily against the windows, who would not 
break the envy commandment and covet such a porch? 

The furniture is finished with a dull enamel of blue, a color 
which goes so well with soft orange. The arm and side chairs 
match the table. These are made of Swiss reed, and are 
durable and simple, unusual and comfortable. The table has 
a wooden top, which is much better than a wicker topped 
table, which soon becomes filled with dust and dirt, and is 
quite unpleasant. A tiny feature not to be overlooked is the 
watering-pot of orange with stripes of black and a decoration 
repeating that on the curtains. There is always a humorous 
note in giving these little things of service a style of 
their own. 

It is these details as well as the main essentials that inter- 
est Mrs. Barnewall, and therein lies her success. 
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This fine sofa, of a type usually 
called Chippendale, probably dates 
somewhere in the second half of 





F I were a physician pre- 
scribing for the ills of body 
and mind, I know I should 
have one sovereign remedy. 
Even now as a layman [ 


present my panacea. If 

you are dull, if you are unhappy, if you are bored—collect! It 
gets you out of doors, it gets you out of yourself, and, best of all, 
if you do it intelligently, you cannot help knowing something 
more about the world’s history and civilization. You are creat- 
ing a background. These joys have been mine, and I speak as 
one having authority because, through the width of our country- 
side, 1 am now known as one of the “antique ladies.’’ The 
other is L——,, and together, through storm and sunshine, 
along dusty roads and up unspeakably muddy lanes, from 
sunrise until there is hardly a light left twinkling in the lonely 
farmhouses, we have followed and found our treasures. Of 
course you do not always have to go so far afield; even in our 
little country town there are frequently sales, removals, 
people willing to ‘“‘ part with” some heirloom. There is, for 
instance, one ancient house that we watch with quickened 
breath every time we pass by, for local legend says that in it 
iga walled-up closet of old blue china. Years ago the eccen- 
tric owner grew tired of it, and took this unique way of ridding 
her mind of its presence. Now, someday, that house is going 
to be torn down and take its eighteenth century picturesque- 
ness out of the way of village improvement and then—! 
Already our imaginations have purchased countless Stafford- 
shire platters and faintly blue Nankin tea-cups. 

My little country town is also a college town, and, thirty or 
forty years ago, when old furniture was in complete disrepute, 
I have no doubt that wonderful “finds”? might have been 
made here. Even now at students’ sales—apparently it is 
not seemly for any man to graduate with more than his degree 
and a few clothes—I have known two charming little tables, 
one an inlaid Hepplewhite, the other a rope-carved Empire, 
to be picked up, the first for a dollar, the second for twenty- 
five cents. And in earlier generations when Thomas or Henry 
came to our ‘classic college halls,’’ bearing with them all the 
family’s worst furniture: highboys and lowboys, block-front 
chests and fiddle-back chairs—really, anything from the attic 
would do for a boy’s room, and the Mid-Victorian plush was 
safe in the best parlor—what the Faculty might have found 
if only they had known! 








“The world is so full of a number of things 
I'm sure that we all should be happy as kings.”’ 
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the eighteenth century. It is over 


six feet long with a wide curving 
back and gracious arms. 





COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


But to discover heirlooms 
and want most earnestly to 
get them isn’t always enough 
even though you have a dis- 
tinct “ flair’ for such things. 
Patience is also necessary. 
Way back on the hills, near a blue little sheltered lake, 1 know 
where there is a house—a barn, too—cram-jam full of old 
things: pink lustre, brass and pewter; carved chairs and a claw- 
foot sofa hidden from envious eyes deep down in the hay, andon 
the sitting-room mantel-piece a lovely ‘ proof’? Boston Com- 
mon platter. Cows graze placidly on its blue surface, and, I 
regret to say, through the open-work of the china edge a white 
satin ribbon runs neatly and ties on one side in a preposterous 
rosette! It is the only fitting pendant to its city cousin, the 
gilded Bayré lion its tail pink-bowed, that I have ever seen. 
And sell these treasures? Not for anything that the owner has 
been offered yet, but someday his heirs will, and that is why 
like Mrs. Bofkin we “sit and watch with pious patience.”’ 
And there is the funniest old lady that we have met on our 
‘“antiqueing”’ trips. She is the possessor of a maple highboy, 
nothing unusual, lacking brasses. and scrubbed by her with 
such relentless neatness that the surface is as white as if it had 
been scraped. Sheis unpersuadable; her price is ‘‘a hundred 
dollars, no more, no less,’’ and when you hint at its exaggera- 
tion she just shakes her head and says, ‘‘ Well, it can set a 
while longer. The critter don’t eat nothin’!”” Nobody will 
ever be able to buy it for any reasonable sum; but the experi- 
ence is valuable discipline to our optimism. 

Now, having showed you the far enchantment of our hopes, 
let me tell you of some of our actual “finds.’’ Unless you have 
known the stimulating varieties of a rural auction it may be 
hard to visualize for you the happy pleasure of it all. Our 
North Country is so beautiful that to drive through it is a 
joy all by itself; to see its rolling foothills, its blue mountain 
distances, the intervales and rounded knolls that look as if 
some giant thing, centuries ago, had folded its hands and then 
lain down to sleep, and the grass had grown green over its 
The roads themselves are ‘dusty with fes- 
a procession of all kinds of vehicles, for a 
country auction is a neighborhood entertainment; everybody 
goes. It was in just this sort of setting that L bought her 
ten cent table. The wood is old black cherry; the legs are 
straight and grooved like some of the later Chippendale chairs, 





clasped fingers. 
tival’’; you follow 
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and the drop- 
leaves when 
they are raised 
make a sur- 
face over three 
feet square. At each end of the central board is an apron 
carved in charming curves, and yet this valuable piece 
was so dingy with time and disuse—it had apparently been 
shoved carelessly into an outhouse and left there for genera- 
tions—that nobody wanted it, and L ’s ten cent bid was 
left undisputed. It is in the process of renovation, and, alas, 
I cannot show it to you now, but it is another proof of my 
theory of buying by line. Here I want to present and insist 
upon another auction theory of mine—never offend the auction- 
eer! He is a sensitive soul, full of the pride of his profession, 
and, if you irritate him, by some subtle psychological process, 
he will make the crowd go on bidding. I don’t know quite 
how he does it; I am merely aware that because of my flatter- 
ing deference an excellently engraved warming-pan was 
dropped for $1.20 into my waiting hands. Moreover, a 
friendly auctioneer will always send you advance notices of 
his auctions; no small assistance to the collector who depends 
upon scattering village sales. 

In just the same way it pays to be friendly to the gathering 
auction crowd. Not only the reward of virtue but of ‘‘Col- 
lector’s Luck” will be yours. The people will tell you of 
bargains, they may even sell you some of their own possessions. 
This is how L- got one of her finest pieces, a beautifully 
inlaid Hepplewhite card-table for fifteen dollars. It is mahog- 
any and its marquetry is so delicate and diverse that if you 
saw it in a city shop instead of way back on an almost forsaken 
hillside you would completely distrust its genuineness. The 
Sheffield cake-basket standing on it is another token of our 
auction energy, for it is in very good condition and was bid in 
for only two dollars. 

I long for—and lack—time and space to describe more 
minutely all our captured dreams: L ’s walnut Queen 
Anne mirror bought in a little Vermont village for five dollars 
and undoubtedly English; my black cherry Chippendale 
chair—the back is especially lovely—that, in a little city shop, 





A very beautiful piece of Empire furniture whose 
history is as interesting a bit of collector’s luck as 
could be found in many a moon. 
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This walnut Queen Anne mirror was 
bought in a little Vermont village for 
five dollars. 


suit is necessary. 
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cost me four- 
teen dollars; 
G ’s dig- 
nified Shera- 
ton bureau,— 
fifteen was its price—the type just merging into the Empire 
feeling and showing wonderful woodmarking; and H ’s 
entrancing helmet creamer—well, this I’ll have to stop and 
tell you about.. We had walked, H and I, a pleasant pair 
of miles to the little ‘‘store”’ of a man who joined the trades of 
harnessmaker and jockey and antique dealer all in one per- 
sonality. Sometimes you found treasures there, and why, 
knowing this, I stopped at his gate to look back I have never 
known except that the world was so very lovely. Nature had 
sat at ease in her fields that day and splashed her hillside can- 
vasses with lavish color, and while I, luckless, gazed at the 
crimsons and golds, H walked in and bought the helmet 
creamer with its quaint blue and gilt bands for thirty-five 
cents. Then I said severely, quoting my Emerson, ‘“‘H——, 
‘Things are of the snake!’”” I shouldn’t have minded twenty- 
five cents or fifty, but, somehow, thirty-five seems so improb- 
able! In this game of mine hesitation means nearly always 
being lost, you know. Frankly, I believe in ‘“‘Collector’s 
Luck” very strongly, but one way of my belief is that you 
must never neglect an opportunity, that every clue is worth 
following, every auction worth attending for the sake of the 
possible prize that may be there. A certain energy of pur- 
That accounts for one of the finest sofas I 
have ever seen coming back into the possession of the original 
owners. It is over six feet long, and very wide with high, 
curving back and gracious arms, of a type usually called Chip- 
pendale—the legs are straight and slightly grooved and quite 
unlike the later Sheraton—and it probably dates somewhere 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. But for all its 
loveliness it fell upon evil Victorian days, and was given away 
to the local hospital. There it stayed at one end of the upper 
corridor, covered with a concealing linen slip, and sat upon by 
countless unsuspecting collectors—I, myself, was one of them 
—until it grew rickety and was thrust away out of sight in 
one corner of the attic. My friend who had always longed for 





An inlaid Heppelwhite card-table that cost $15. Its 
mahogany and marquetry are unusually delicate. The 
Sheffield cake basket was bid in $2.00. 
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it and laid plans for its capture, had no further need to think 
of herself as a potential Indian giver; she asked if she might 
buy back her father’s gift and the hospital authorities ‘pre- 
sented her with it, freely. Now it stands before her drawing- 
room fire, the earnest of her constant, unfailing hope that 
someday it would be hers. 

Next comes my most amazing ‘‘luck”’ story, and, logically, I 
stould save its dramatic thrill for a fitting climax, but I can’t 
wait. It really is L——’s tale, but I always have the fun of 
telling it because she is modest. I want you all to take Frances 
Morse’s “‘ Furniture of the Olden Time’’—I feel as if I were a 
school-teacher—and turn to page 243. Look at the illustra- 
tion carefully for thisis the table that I am going to talk about, 
and, besides, it is the most beautiful piece of Empire furniture 
that I have ever seen. Neither my photograph nor the one 
in the book does justice to the excellence of the carving. 
Some time ago L——showed this picture to our favorite dealer, 
and said, ‘‘I want you to get me a table like this someday.”’ 
He promised—he is always obliging—but I don’t think he 
thought it a probable purchase, for such tables are rare. 
Months later he telephoned that he had found one that he 
thought very similar in design and asked her to come down and 
see it, but it was not until they had examined it together and 
looked over the bill of sale, dated at Worcester and signed Mrs. 
John Smith—you will notice that Frances Morse’s text de- 
scribes this table as owned by John Smith, Esq., of Worcester— 
that they discovered it to be the identical table that L—— had 
pointed out in the book as wishing one like. Wasn’t that an 
extraordinary coincidence? Our dealer had found it quite 
by chance while hunting up a sideboard, and bought it from 
the widow of its former owner. It really makes me think 


that if people will just want anything in the world enough 
I am wishing 


and in the right way they will surely get it. 
all of you limitless faith! 

And I am wishing you, also, infinite 
sympathy. These joyous questions of 
mine are not constantly gaily colored, 
you see, for they are woven out of the 
fabricof lifeitself. An auction can be 
very pathetic; the breaking up, the final 


The black cherry Chippendale chair 
—the back is especially lovely—that 
was bought for $14 in a little city shop. 





] wood-marking. 





A dignified Sheraton bureau of the type just merg- 
ing into the Empire feeling and showing wonderful 
It cost $15. 
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wrecking the home that has sheltered generations, where little 
children have lived and played and laughed, must of itself 
be sad, sad in the symbol of change, at least. And, sometimes, 
the people are so very, very poor; old bent women and stooped 
old men; for years they have struggled with farm-lands barren 
as their lives, and hoped so to keep things together! I am 
thinking of two such cases now. Once again I wish myself 
rich that I might buy the old place back for them, and give 
them a Ford and a Victrola and all the things they’ve wanted 
and never got. And, then, magically, the pattern of my imag- 
ination changes toa happier color, and I remember the tale of 
the friend of a friend, an ‘‘antique”’ emotionalist like myself. 
I hope most earnestly to meet her someday; we would have so 
much in common. Now, not knowing her, I still can tell the 
story with admiring freedom. My friend’s friend had gone 
to a hillside farmhouse in search of a platter famous throughout 
the neighborhood. It proved even lovelier than she had ex- 
pected; its blue the deep, intense tone that old Staffordshire 
alone possesses. Her whole collecting heart went out to it, 
and her modest tentative offer soon reached immoderation. 
But still the owner refused to sell it. At last, in desperation, 
the friend of my friend said, ‘‘Have I nothing to offer that 
would induce you to let me have it?” 

Immediately the reply came, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, that skirt you’ve 
got on now.” 

“It’s yours,’’ answered my friend’s friend, promptly stepping 
out of it. And she always adds when she tells the story, 
“‘And my good-fortune stayed with me for I had on a black 
taffeta petticoat!” 

I know one woman who became a collector through hav- 
ing such Bad Luck because she wasn’t one. She had a 
chance to buy, for $8.00, a wonderful inlaid sewing-cabinet 
of intricate drawers and tiny doors that moved with the 
smooth balance that seems possible only to Japanese work- 
men. My friend didn’t know the value 
of the cabinet, but she thought she 
knew the value of $8.00. Later she 
learned that the man who did buy it 
had sold it for $400.00. And the man 
was a collector—his luck held good. 


The auctioneer is a sensitive soul; do 
Not irritate him; because of my defer- 
ence, I got the warming pan for $1.20. 
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“DRUIDREAM” 


RESIDENCE OF CLARENCE E. WILLIAMS 


Few people appreciate how much can be accomplished in a 
small garden or how seeming disadvantages may be turned to 
advantage at comparatively small expense, with a little study 
of the natural effects of the place to be laid out, and the aim always 
before one of adding to and helping, rather than changing what 
nature has already done. 

This Short Hills, N. J., garden, which was laid out and planted 
by W. A. Manda, in codperation with the owners, demonstrates 
thisadmirably. The entire piece of ground is an irregular triangle 
of several acres, the house setting on the highest point, from which 
the ground slopes gradually till the descent ends beyond a summer- 
house, literally roofed with crimson ramblers, in a deep gully, from 
the opposite side of which a deep terrace ascends to the road. 

The problem of grass and mowing was here solved by planting 
pink and white rambler roses, and yellow and white and pink and 
white honeysuckle, which make the bank a mass of color from 
May to September, and which send their graceful branches trailing 
down to meet the lowest path of the little terraced garden which 
rises on the opposite side on three shallow terraces to the level of 
the main lawn. The terracing of this was a happy thought and 
helped much in transforming an unsatisfactory, often washed-out 
vegetable garden into a thrifty little formal, box-edged flower- 
garden, easy to care for and giving much pleasure, not only to its 
owners but to many who stop on the road in passing each day. 

The laying out of the terraces was simple; the upper edge of 
each being dug out one foot, and sharp, flat, rough stones being 
driven in the ground to hold the edge of the terrace rising above. 




















SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM F. CONE 


The niches between these stones were filled with earth and a most 
fascinating assortment of little rock and alpine plants set there, 
which trail over the rough stone with their dainty leaves and 
miniature blossoms. It is due to Mr. Manda that the little gar- 
den is a mass of color from March till November. 

The upper terrace is only properly a background for the little 
box-edged beds and white pebbled paths of the two terraces be- 
low, and is planted with hollyhocks, dahlias, and white phlox. 
The upper edge of the formal garden begins with deep purples, 
run”ing to lavender, yellow and white, where the upper edge of the 
lower terraces begins with pink and white, ending at the outer 
edge in the deepest dark crimson. 

A grass path with stepping stones runs through the entire length 
of the gully, and at the extreme end from the terraced garden, 
surprises one by turning into a shrubbery where a simple fountain 
with a 20-foot basin adds its share of beauty, being surrounded 
with flowering shrubs, tulips, iris, daffodils and hibiscus, which 
make a wreath of color outside, while gold fish and water lillies 
add interest inside the basin. 

The place has some fine old oaks and pines, one oak being the 
second largest in Jersey and having a circumference of over 
nineteen feet. The house has been entirely surrounded by an 
extensive variety of dwarf evergreens and within the circle of 
the drive before the main entrance are clumps of rhododendron, 
Japanese Azaleas and other flowering evergreen shrubs, so that 
in Winter there is still an abundance of color. 
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Through its Reader’s Service department, THe House BEeavutiFuL is 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

Itis important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. Ittis impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. The service of the Shopping Guide is open to all readers 
of the magazine; but the service of all other departments is for the exclu- 
sive use of our subscribers. 





HOME CUSTOMS 


T is a good thing to have customs 
inthehome. Wedon’t refer to pork 
and beans every Saturday and clam chowder every Friday 
night, although some periodicity in food is helpful. The 
expected is often just as much fun as the unexpected. Nor 
do we refer to homes organized on what might be called 
monarchial principles. We know a family of foreign extrac- 
tion in which the father is practically the king, the mother 
the queen consort, the eldest son the prime minister, and so on 
down the line to the younger children, who might be con- 
sidered the commonalty. The respectful obedience of each 
child to the next older child is a religious duty in this family. 
We don’t know what the baby does to show his authority, 
unless he maltreats the dog. At certain ages, each child is 
initiated into certain mysteries; when a boy is large enough 
to carve the duck, he is probably presented with some token 
of his valor—a sort of domestic iron cross. 

We Americans would never be comfortable in such a hier- 
archy of the home, but our feeling against organization some- 
times verges on disorganization, and a few harmless customs, 
a little regimen and routine, help to hold the home together. 

One of the most delightful customs, it seems to us, is locking 
up the house for the night, and every householder who dele- 
gates this pleasure to a servant misses something of the fun 
of living. In these days, when burglary has been raised to an 


efficient profession, of course locking up is unnecessary, but 


we ought to do it just the same. 

We have a friend who religiously locks up every night be- 
fore retiring, as some persons like to describe the process of 
going to bed. He begins in the cellar, gloating for a moment 
over the store of provisions he keeps there in an attempt to 
preserve old-fashioned traditions. Thence up to the ground 
floor of the house—the bolts are shot, hung is the ponderous 
chain. Upstairs, before turning out the lights, he looks for 


a minute or two at his sleeping wife and children before going 
out on the sleeping porch which is sacred to his own use. 
In one sense, a man is alone with his wife and children onty 
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when they are asleep. He then gets his emotions in a state 
that might be described as chemically pure. It is really a 
sort of Shore Acres scene that our friend goes through—you 
remember how that play ends with the protagonist locking 
up the house in silence and alone, and how the whole action 
of the piece is suggested in his expression. If our friend were 
an actor—which he really is—there would be reflected in his 
face, during the ceremony of locking up, a good deal of what 
he had lived through, and a good many of his hopes for the 
future. His pleasure in the ceremony is not marred a particle 
by the knowledge that the back door is warped hopelessly, 
and couldn’t by any possibility be locked. 





THE FUSSINESS 
OF FRESHNESS 


OT so very long ago we rear- 

ranged our house. We repapered 
and repainted, got rid of some furni- 
ture that was old without being antique, and bought some 
furniture that was antique, and that we trust was old also. 
It was lots of fun. Some of the things we didn’t get rid of 
we saw with a fresh eye. Many a piece of furniture in new 
surroundings or in a new position or with new upholstery, 
surprised us. We hadn’t known how nice it was. It was like 
discovering a new side in an old friend whose ‘possibilities we 
thought we had exhausted. 

Best of all, perhaps, was disinterring several pieces that had 
been buried in the attic for years. We wonder what they 
thought when they found themselves resurrected in brand 
new ascension robes. Some of these things we thought very 


_ ugly when we put them away, but now we found that there 


was a certain beauty in their ugliness. We don’t expect to yield 
unconditionally to the Victorian revival in furniture and fur- 
nishings, but a Turkish chair surely is comfortable, and it makes 
no odds whether Lalla Rookh was responsible for it or not. 

In settling things into their new. positions, hanging pic- 
tures, etc., we used yard stick and spirit level. We don’t 
know what we didn’t use. We would have used a compass if 
we had had one in the house, and a sextant if we had known 
how to work it. We wanted to have everything exactly 
right, and we squinted sideways, slantwise, and standing 
on our head. We hadn’t looked at anything upside down for 
years, and in doing so we revived an art of our childhood. 
We used to do that a great deal in infancy, and we are going 
to do it a great deal for the rest of our adult life. 

Looking at anything upside down, a landscape, a flower- 
bed, a face, a street scene, a play, a picture, a mountain range 
in sunset light, or the beach with its illimitable ocean employs 
the unused portion of one’s retina, and gives what the painters 
call an innocent eye. Objects appear remarkably clear and 
vivid, as if depicted not so much by nature as by art. Next 
time a man insults us we are going to stand on our head and 
look at him. Then we shall see him as he truly is, and it will 
appease our resentment and his wrath. 

We got so much into the habit of making everything right 
that we ran some danger of doing everything with absolute 
correctness. We almost got so that we ate our breakfast 
iood symmetrically, drank our coffee rhythmically, and came 
near stopping strangers on the street to tell them that buttons 
were missing or that shoes needed polishing. As soon as a 
guest departed, we got down on our marrow bones to see if he 
had left any heel-prints on the floor. When Keno wagged 
his tail against the fresh paint and little Marmaduke rubbed 
his muddy fingers on the new wallpaper, we were distracted. 

Our perfection was striking in like the shingles; we really 
were suffering from a disease; and we are going to give it a 
name of pure porcine extraction—fussitis—which being freely 
translated means the fussiness of freshness, or painful fas- 
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tidiousness when things are new. A characteristic symptom 
of this disease is the obsessive question, often asked at sudden 
wakings in the watches of the night, “Is that picture really 
straight?” It doesn’t do any good to tell the patient that no 
picture ever was straight since the beginning of time. 

The disease is seldom fatal except to the patient’s family 
and friends. Time is the only cure for it; but as with all 
diseases, prevention is better than cure. 

The disease will not be entirely extirpated until a society is 
organized which will employ armies of small boys in copper- 


toed shoes. Their business in life will be to kick base 
boards in- new houses and play Mumble-de-Peg on new 


marquetry floors and do everything that a small boy’s de- 
structive genius can devise to make houses home-like and 
THER places, other manners. 


comfortable. 
OF ( 
We were brought up in a part 


of the country where May first was 
moving day. To have moved at any other time would have 
disarranged the cosmic processes; the time of tops or the time 
of marbles wasn’t more immutable. But since living in New 
England, we have learned that it is possible to move in the 
autumn as well as in the spring. A person would think that 
one moving day a year was enough for weak humans, but in 
Boston—due perhaps to the New England conscience which 
delights in the infliction of supererogatory pangs—there are 
two moving days, a major and a minor, the first of May, and 
the first of October. 

We wonder why people move at all. The moving spirit 
must be part of the general flux of life. We want something 
better and bigger than we had before, and this impulse toward 
expansion and betterment is a perfectly good impulse. Mov- 
ing day may be a good deed, like anything else; but how often 
we get all heated up over it. We develop the hectic cheek 
and the vitreous eye. Often we move because we lack con- 
tentment, but how can we expect to find a tranquil mind when 
our worries are packed with our furniture on the moving van? 

Whitman says somewhere that he would like to live with 
the animals, and the spring and autumn flitting of the birds 
offers us a good example of how to move gracefully. We are 
inspired to these remarks by a friend of ours who has reduced 
moving to an art and a science—Mrs. Black Duck, well be- 
loved of all who visit the Boston Public Garden. 

Four years ago, she discovered the pond there and the island 
in the middle of it—a wonderful place for nesting—and it 
wasn’t long before she was on terms with the friendly bipeds 
along its banks, children with their nursemaids, superannuated 
grandfathers chewing the cud of reminiscence, amateur orni- 
thologists in ground gripper shoes, levelling opera glasses at 
little, inoffensive birds, lovers, affectionate and unashamed, 
and loafers sitting dejectedly on the benches contemplating 
fixedly the future, that had passed. What did the dilapidated 
loafers think or feel when into their ken swam Mrs. Duck, 
well groomed, graceful, more beautifully designed for her 
purpose than the most ornate ceremonial barge that ever 
cut the waves in Tyre or Alexandria? 

A very practical person was Mrs. Black Duck, with an eye 
to the main chance, like most women. She hadn’t much use 
for opera glasses or engrossed lovers. She knew her friends— 
children venturing shyly to the margin of the pond and throw- 
ing peanuts with the uncertain aim of infancy, and the loafers, 
stirred from their lethargy, to cast fragments of their stale 
bread, or whatever they had, upon the waters. For an 
instant, their eyes brightened, and they exchanged stories 
of the time when they raised ducks themselves back on the 
farm in Maine or Maryland. 


THE FLITTING 
MRS. DUCK 
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We suppose there was a Mr. Black Dueck somewhere, but 
we never saw him. Probably he spent most of his time in the 
duck drug store or the duck livery stable, quacking about 
duck politics. It seemed remarkable that Mrs. Duck, with 
all the expanse of open country before her, should have selected 
the Publie Garden for her nesting place. She may have 
realized that she found freedom there from her natural ene- 
mies, and she showed in every feather the confidence she felt 
in the friendly babies and the loafers on the bank. Still, it 
must have been difficult for her to get used to the swan boats. 
For a long time, they must have seemed super-ducks to her: 
and when she raised her brood, there were peculiar dangers 
in the Public Garden, somewhat comparable to the perils of 
civilization. 

Her adventurous offspring insisted on taking exploration 
trips. Plop! they would go into a fountain-basin; and garden- 
ers, of a morning, would find them swimming there, the mother 
with them, wondering what black enchantment prevented the 
little things from climbing the steep and slippery sides. It 
devolved on the gardeners to carry the ducklings back to the 
pond—labor too hard for park functionaries; and a vear ago, 
they obviated this by carrying mother and babies out to the 
Fenway, where there was lots of open water and no fountains 
that would act as traps. 

Those of us who had formed a friendship for Mrs. Duck 
wondered whether this taste of enlarged liberty wouldn't 
make her forget her old habitat in the Publie Garden; but 
last spring, promptly on the dot, she appeared as if nothing 
had happened. It chanced at the time that the pond was 
drained so that it was a mere mud puddle, but this didn’t dis- 
compose Mrs. Duck. She moored herself in the center of it 
until the pond was filled, and then she began her serious work 
of life, starting her nest on the little island. In due time, she 
brought forth a brood of five ducklings of the size of bumble 
bees and with the motions of water bugs. 

It became a pastime for boys in row boats to separate the 
flotilla from its mother. From the distance, she admonished 
her children very patiently with reassuring quacks; and when 
they suddenly realized how far away from her they were, they 
would go toward her with incredible swiftness, literally run- 
ning along the surface of the water. We wondered at her 
patience, and then one day we discovered that her patience 
was exhausted. 

It happened one morning that we arose much earlier than 
we like to rise. It was five o’clock of a May morning; almost 
a Sabbath stillness hung over the city, and a freshness that 
almost suggested the country. We stepped into Beacon 
street, taking deep breaths, and then we stopped suddenly. 
There in the middle of the asphalt, was Mrs. Duck and her 
little brood. With one eye on the street for motors and the 
other eye on her children, who were too young to fly, she 
fluttered ahead of them with coaxing, encouraging cries. The 
children couldn’t go very fast, and often she had to stop and 
wait for them on the perilous, alien asphalt. We stopped and 
watched them as they went, and neither Wordsworth’s Daf- 
fodils nor Keats’s Grecian Urn could more have teased us out 
of thought or given us anything more charming to flash upon 
the inward eye of solitude. 

Beacon street was crossed without accident and a side street 
traversed leading to the Esplanade. She didn’t stop to read 
the signs, but went straight across the grass and straight for 
the boat landing. Plop! Plip-plip-plip-plip-plip! Mother 
and babes were on the friendly waters of the Charles. 

We confess that we took an hour off from the office that 
afternoon. We went up to the Fenway. Mrs. Duck and 
all her five children had arrived safely. Her moving day had 
been a complete success. 











OLD NEW ENGLAND PANELLING 


By EDGAR T. P. WALKER 


HIS house should not be confused with the General Lin- 

coln House, which is more historically famous as the 
home of the general who received the sword of Cornwallis at 
the surrender of Yorktown, but it probably dates about the 
same time as this latter named mansion. However, we have 
no records that tell exactly when its original structure was 
built nor whether it shared in the historic happenings of the 
Revolutionary period. The oldest portion of the house, of 
which this living-room is a part, dates some time late in the 
seventeenth century. It has been occupied for many years 


ceiling is lower than we find in the houses of our own time. 
But it isnot, as some may suppose, so low as to be depressing. 
On the contrary, much of the spaciousness, the quiet dignity 
of restraint, the true domesticity, that give to this room its 
character and charm, are dependent on just this very important 
dimension of ceiling height. The cement facing about the 
fire opening and the large square quarry tile hearth are also 
typical of this early work. But the most notable feature in 
the design of the room is the panelled wall. 

The panel moulding is very simple in its section profile. It 





This seventeenth century panelling shows a happy arrangement of the panels and the studied proportions between the rails and stiles of the panels. 


by descendants of Samuel Lincoln and its chief interest is a 
domestie rather than an historic interest. 

Characteristic details of many of the houses of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are well exemplified in this 
house. So a brief résumé of these typical forms will conduce 
to a fuller appreciation of the room illustrated. We find the 
two-and-a-half-story house with a large central chimney so 
placed as to provide open fires for the surrounding rooms. <A 
central front door opens into a small hall whence a narrow 
staircase leads to the upper front rooms. Frequently, another 
stairway, in the rear, leads to the back second story, and when 
additional rooms were added, other ladder-like stairways were 
also added. On either side of the front entrance hall is a large 
room with the side containing the wide fireplace panelled in 
its entire length and height. The rooms have comparatively 
low ceilings, sometimes not more than seven feet above the 
floor, and a great beam or summer-tree visible below the ceiling. 

Our picture shows one of these typical front rooms. The 
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is the result of the constructive mind, working in an orderly 
direction. The builder first felt the need of softening the 
corners of his rails and stiles. This he did by the introduction 
of one of the most primitive forms, the quarter round mould- 
ing. Then the inner portion of the panel must necessarily 
have a tongue that will project into the rails and stiles, a thin 
edge that required a bevel or chamfer. The result was a 
quarter round and bevel raised panel moulding which is very 
typical of the colonial work of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. There is nothing suggestive of the superficial 
applied moulding. It is soft and yet not over delicate, and 
thoroughly constructional as well as beautiful. The moulding 
of the door architrave is very simple, a typical moulding 
applied to the main surface of the panelling. There is 
no discordant note in the entire wall. The whole is rich 
in effect yet the design, like the construction, when re- 
solved into its fundamental terms, is found to be very 
simple. 
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BRIGHT-BERRIED GROWTH 
FOR THE WINTER GARDEN 


SHRUBS 'FHAT CHEER THE EYE ON BLEAK DAYS—SHRUBS WITH DECORATIVE 


FRUITS 





EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND VINES 


By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


N an October day, black wind-clouds in the distance, a 

ray of sunlight suddenly breaks upon a mass of almost 
leafless sweetbriar, sweet honeysuckle entwined among its 
thorns. The boughs of the briar are hung with scarlet haws 
which glow against the dark-grey background of the sky and 
cheer the gardener with the thought that though green may 
have departed other color remains. The barberries of various 
varieties produce, with their single or clustering berries of 
scarlet, a like effect; and a tiny shrub, new this year to me 
and in its infaney being now but ten inches high, is beautiful 
beyond description in its berried state. This is Cotoneaster 
bullata, far less formidable and more charming than its name 
would imply. : 

And now the glorious bronze foliage of Rosa lucida is a 
treasure. Its use with dull pink hardy chrysanthemums, or, 
if frost shall have spared them, with the scarlet Dahlia, is a 
thing to remember, to count upon as the season of fewer flowers 
advances and Autumn comes on. Who of us that gardens 
does not think regretfully of the fact that while we live in a 
world of searlet and gold the 
glory around us must soon 
give way to the depredations 
of Autumn winds and Aut- 
umn rains and that shortly 
little but bare boughs shall 
be our portion. It is then 
that we look about for some 
consoling hint of color in our 
borders. It is then that we 
say sadly to ourselves “ Why 
have I not set a bit of red- 
fruiting shrubbery there or 
here!” Long after Christmas 
in our severest northern cli- 
mate we may enjoy the 
garden or the shrubberies 
from the standpoint of 
coler, but not without a 
forehanded knowledge of 
what to plant to secure 
winter effect as well as how 
to distribute our subjects 
when setting them in place. 

The windswept desolate 
look in Winter of many of 
the smaller younger cities 
and towns of our country 
makes entirely suitable a 
short discussion of our needs 
in this direction. In Spring 
and Summer the enthusiast 
in out-of-doors work is in a 
trance of pleasure in the 
beauty all about him; in 
Autumn the rich possessions 
which are his on every side 


in hues of scarlet, green and when we pressed them. 





Symphoricarpos is the high-sounding name of a shrub ¥hat we have all seen 
and loved in our grandmother's gardens. Its greentsh white berries went “plop” 
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purple quite occupy his eye and mind. It occurs to none 
of us to do more than enjoy the seasons as they come. All 
at once—November, the leafless tree, a few snowflakes in 
the air! We rouse ourselves to actualities. We look out of 
window at our lot small or large as it may be, we gaze down 
the road, street or avenue, and in a flash we know that like 
Adam and Eve in Eden we are naked. Our neighbors’ houses, 
garages, stables, become our intimate and outstanding objects 
of vision. 

When shall we in America, and when I say we, I mean the 
rank and file of us of whom I am one,—come to understand 
the necessity for the charm of privacy for our grounds and 
gardens? If we might institute for town and suburb a garden 
missionary or friendly visitor I would have him say as he 
entered the back-yard of his first objective point: “See, the 
first thing needed here is a screen of foliage.’””, Do you desire 
to see those outbuildings or that barn? Is there anything 


really alluring in the sight of your neighbor’s linen hung out to 
dry? 


Grow tall shrubbery against that fence at once; if there 
happens to be no fence there, 
place one, of wood or of wire, 
indeed if only of chicken- 
wire, to keep out other 
people’s living things and to 
keep in your own. The use 
of structural green is very 
little understood in this 
country as yet—it is to my 
way of thinking the first 
thing to impress upon the 
owner of a small place or of 
a city lot. 

After some sort of green or 
evergreen background shall 
have been attained, comes 
naturally the decorative 
idea, the planting against 
evergreens, against a sum- 
mery expanse of rich green 
for contrast of form and 
color. For Summer from 
what myriads of subjects we 
may choose! But for Winter? 
Another story? Yes and no: 
for while we have many 
already, the list of shrubs and 
smaller trees, and of creepers 
too with evergreen or nearly 
evergreen foliage, of trees 
and shrubs with vari-colored 
bark, with fruits of bright 
hues, is, thanks to the Arnold 
Arboretum and to Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, its distinguished col- 
lector, rapidly increasing. 

The matter of the better 
known shrubs with decora- 
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tive fruits it is not necessary 
here to consider at any great 
length. Viburnums, the 
symphoriecarpos, the older 
barberries, vulgaris and 
Thunbergii, are so familiar 
that attention hardly needs 
to be drawn to them. I may 
even dare to say that the 
over-use in certain commun- 
ities of these fine things, the 
stupid copying by one after 
another of the same shrubs 
arranged in the same fashion 
has become too common. 
This was all very well when 
shrub-planting first became 
general in America, say 
twenty years ago; it is well 
still in smaller communities; 
it is decidedly not well in 
suburbs and in the lesser 
cities where money is not so 
much of a consideration and 
where variety is so much to 
be desired. Is it not a fact 
that in certain suburbs of 
Chicago, for example, the 
over-use of the barberry is 
noticeable? The same holds 
true in certain suburbs of 
Boston. A fine thing done 
to death is a pity—and this 
condition usually obtains 
because of a lack of observa- 
tion on the part of property 
owners. dentatum) or to yellow. 
To some of my more sedate 

or settled readers it may seem odd that I should so often 
dwell upon the newer varieties of flower and shrub and 
particularly of shrub. “How,” they may ery, “And why, 
should people of middle age concern themselves with the 
planting of that which they can scarcely hope to see in its 
full maturity?’ And this question indeed has been dis- 
cussed lately in the columns of certain journals devoted 
to gardening and the larger forms of horticulture. “In my 
own experience,” says one writer,—‘‘And I meet a good 
many keen gardeners—lI find that the longer a man has been 
interested in gardening, the more his attention centres around 
trees and shrubs.”’ On speaking of this to one of the best 
informed horticultural men I have ever met, he said that this 
was undoubtedly the case. For, as one grows older and keen- 
ness diminishes for other forms of active exercise, so does 
one’s interest in permanent features of the garden increase. 
To plant is a pleasure of the activity of youth; to watch the 
development is a joy of the inactivity of age. Says another, 
“While money and energy will advance most worldy con- 
cerns, these are minor considerations in the matter of a shrub. 
Money and energy may start a fine piece under perfect con- 
ditions, but they will not hasten its growth. Shrubs, in fact, 
are simply no good to an old manina hurry. If you are over 
sixty years of age, stick to the herbaceous border, orchids and 
fruit; indeed, forty-five is none too early to begin growing 
shrubs. But you will find the pursuit worth while, for, though 
they offer no intellectual excitement, they furnish quite an 
intelligent pastime and may serve to gladden the leisure of a 
busy man, or even to keep an idle one out of mischief—pro- 
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The Viburnums are varied and beautiful turning as they do from green to 
black as in this one, Viburnum Centago, or from green to blue (V. nudum and 
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vided the worthless individ- 
ual can be grafted with 
proper ardour for frutescent 
things. ”’ 

A garden, be it of flowers 
or shrubs, is the province of 
hope. To the true lover of 
gardening there is no winter 
of discontent—only a winter 
of three or four short months, 
full to the brim with expect- 
ancy, and with thankfulness 
for time to study, to plan, to 
think on Summer. Indeed, 
as I have always thrust from 
me the idea of even a tiny 
glass-house as being too 
much of a temptation and 
distraction in winter, so am I 
almost but not quite inclined 
not to urge the use of the 
delightful newer shrubs for 
winter effect upon the gar- 
dener who seeks the peace 
which only comes after the 
first frost, the gardener 
‘“‘whose ungarnered sheaves 
are past the help of burlap.” 

A Trial Garden for shrubs, 
—here is the needed thing. 
“The Trial Garden” writes 
Mr. Jacob in The “Garden,”’ 
‘deliberately planned, is a 
rare thing to find. Yet if one 
wishes to ensure a harmon- 
ious blending of the occu- 
pants of his beds and borders, 
no suggestion can be more 
practical. There under our own eye we may see samples of 
everything that seeks for admission, and we can note its shade 
or tone of color and its appearance were this or that its 
bedfellow.”’ Nothing could now prove more valuable for 
the American amateur horticulturist than the establishment, 
where there is inclination plus the necessary space, of a Trial 
Garden for the little known shrubs from Western China now 
available for American winter effect. 

Some years since a highly interesting list of shrubs and 
shrublike trees was published in one of our horticultural period- 
icals, a list of groups according to the color of fruit. The list 
which I am kindly permitted to quote runs thus: 

SHRUBS WITH SCARLET FRUITS 
Pyracantha coccinea. 
Berberis Thunbergii, sibirica and vulgaris. 
Benzoin estivale. 
Celastrus articulatus, scandens. 
Ilex verticillata, opaca and levigata. 
Lonicera bella, var. albida and var. candida. 
Lonicera Ruprechtiana. 
Rosa rugosa, multiflora and setigera. 


Rhus typhina. 
Symphoricarpos orbiculatus. 


SHRUBS WITH YELLOW FRUITS 


Cydonia japonica and Maulei. 
Hippophew rhamnoides. 

Ilex verticillata, var. fructu-lutea. 
Melia Azedarach. 

Viburnum Opulus xanthoearpum. 


(Continued on page 302) 











THE COLLEGE GIRL’S ROOM 


THE OLD AND NEW TYPE OF ROOM—THE SIMPLICITY BUT HOMELIKE QUALITY OF THE MODERN 
ROOM—EXAMPLES OF SINGLE AND DOUBLE ROOMS AND SMALL SUITES 


By CONTENT YORK 


COLLEGE girl’s room is her 

“house” for four years. It in- 
cludes, in its four small corners, her 
library and study, her sleeping-room 
and dressing-room, her reception- 
room and tea-room. Upon its con- 
venience, order, and taste depend 
not only her comfort and pleasure, 
but her academic rank—for the stu- 
dent’s thinking-cap will not stay on 
in a distracting environment,—and 
even her social standing—for her 
college mates are either attracted or 
repelled by the expression of her self 
in her room. 

In furnishing a room, as in writing 
a story, one must know, above all, 
what to leave out. 

In 1877 a college girl wrote to her 
mother: “You can’t imagine how 
stylish we are. We have a lambre- 
quin of cardinal cretonne with a 
pattern of light grey flowers and 
birds on it. Then we have ten pic- 
tures hung in the room, the most of 
them engravings. Both of our bur- 
eaus have quite pretty toilet sets, 
and we have a number of nicknacks, 
so that ours is one of the prettiest rooms in school. I have 
learned a good many new ways of decorating and fixing up, 
so that when I come home I will be able to make my room a 
marvel of beauty.’”’ Alas! Nothing would be left out! 

The lambrequins and toilet sets of the seventies gave place 
to the photograph racks and oxidized manicure sets of the 
eighties, and they in turn to the banners and bas-reliefs of the 
nineties; but the twentieth century college girl is learning like 
the rest of us, and when I 
went back recently for a 
Sunday with my Alma Mater 
the room lent to me was no 
dreadful “marvel of beauty,” 
but as simple, business-like, 
and attractive as the college 
girl herself. No scarlet lam- 
brequin dazzled the eye; soft 
brown and green appeared in 
couch cover, pillows, and 
rugs, and white muslin cur- 
tains tempered tine light. 
The large writing table, ex- 
cept for inkstand and reading 
lamp, was left bare for work; 
but on the dressing table 
dainty toilet ivories lay on 
snowy linen. Instead of ten 
pictures there were just 
three, besides one photo- 





The new dormitory at Wellesley College, built to replace 
the one that burned down some two years ago. 
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“ fe. The rear, showing the wings. The pollarded elm in the centre went through 
graph—of ‘“ Mother,” I was the fire. Architects, Coolidge and Carlson. 


sure—on the chiffonier. The book- 
case held orderly rows, Arnold Ben- 
nett and Alfred Noyes waiting, beside 
Euclid and Euripides, for a leisure 
hour in the easy chair. A pansy 
plant blossomed beside the little 
clock on the candle stand. 

The twentieth century college is 
learning its lesson, too, and recog- 
nizes the girl’s needs as it never has 
before. I hang my coat now in a 
wonderfully roomy closet, quite un- 
like those first tiny presses for the 
Bryn Mawr girl, who was supposed 
to have only two dresses, “‘one for 
every day and one for Sunday,” or 
those tall, dark wardrobes which 
loomed, coffin-like, from the walls at 
Wellesley. In those days the couch, 
which so gracefully disguises the bed, 
was rare. There were good honest 
spreads and pillowshams. And the 
ugly wash-stands could not be tucked 
away in the wee closets. Today 
some of the newest dormitories omit 
the washstand. Either a set bowl 
is put into every room, supplied with 
hot and cold water, or ample pro- 
vision is made in bathrooms on every corridor. And Vassar 
no longer provides a boot-jack for every girl! 

The newer furniture which the colleges supply is usually a 
modified mission, simple but not heavy. The large table often 
has drawers or shelves at the side, so that it may serve also 
asadesk. The small, numerous drawers of the chiffonier can 
be kept more orderly than the deep recesses of the old-fashioned 
bureau. The mirror can be hung conveniently over the 
dressing table. 

Very cleverly the college 
girl manages the furnishings 
given to her. If the rugs 
happen to be green when she 
has decided upon a blue 
room, she finds a neighbor 
whose trouble is of the con- 
trary sort, and they ‘‘swap.”’ 
If she has too many books 
for her shelves, she borrows 
a case from the girl whose 
table will hold her smaller 
library, and perhaps makes 
of these two a good looking 
corner bookease. She adds 
to the capacity of her closet 
by putting upa bar on which 
she can slide a dozen dress 
hangers. She ‘makes other 
additions. Finding the two 
college chairs hard and 
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A double room at Wellesley which cannot be bi-symmetrically furnished as 
both the closets are on one side. 


straight, she brings a Morris or a steamer chair, or a small 
rocker—and a foot-rest, too. A tea table with dainty service 
is essential, and a tabouret, as well asa shirt-waist box. These 
added pieces are often of wicker, which, she finds, looks well 
with any style of furniture, and is easy to move. Sometimes 
she brings her own desk. Window draperies, couch cover, 
pillows, chair cushions, and table covers give her a chance to 
work out a favorite color scheme, with which her colored prints, 
her flowers, and even her lounging robes must harmonize, if 
her eye is sensitive to color. 

Her pictures are few and of medium size. The amateur 
photographer does not mar the wall with thumb-tacks— 
student government forbid!—but suspends her prints on pic- 
ture wire from the moulding. The art department of at least 
one college rents to the students, for small sums, fine framed 
photographs; so these girls have no excuse for hanging in- 
ferior pictures. 

Rooms for two have their own problems. To arrange 
duplicates effectively and at the same time conveniently, to 
secure a choice of isolation or society, requires ingenuity. I 
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This room at Wellesley is exceptionally pleasing both in its shape and in the 
arrangement of the furniture. 


saw, in one large room, the two study-desks at different angles 
in the windowed tower, the two mission tables end to end in 
one long center table, and a couch and bookcase in each of 
the two darker The two bureaus were stowed 
away in the huge closet. But the single round tea table in the 
tower suggested a sociable téte-a-téte after labors. 

A frequent and sensible combination consists of two bed- 
rooms and one study for two students. Companionship thus 
limited makes up by its breadth and cheer for the leakages of 
time which it inevitably causes to even the most studious. 

As I sat in my restful, borrowed room after Vespers, think- 
ing the long thoughts of an alumna, I heard a patter of slippered 
feet at my door, and a brunette in a gold-colored negligee 
rushed in, hesitated, begged pardon, fluttered into the closet, 
extracted from the sideboard—alias the washstand—a sugar 
bowl, flew to the bookcase, where she made a rattle of silver 
behind the curtain, and then fled. with her booty, to some jolly 
little feast. 

The feast is now a recognized and lawful college function. 
Teakettles and chafing dishes—even coffee pots—are openly 


corners. 














A double room at Wellesley. The placing of the two closets imposes a differ- 
ent arrangement of the similar pieces of furniture on the two sides. 


In all the rooms, the 
wv = -» 
The closets have mirror doors. 


A single room at Wellesley with a hall-like passage. 
furniture is plain but not severe. 
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displayed. The one thing 
that must be left out is the 
alcohol flagon. ‘Safety first.”’ 
Cooking must be done in the 
kitchenettes or “tea pantries,”’ 
fascinating places equipped 
with electric stoves and 
toasters and beflowered china. 

The college girl used to be 
her own housemaid, but the 
closet in my borrowed room 
concealed no sweeping cap, 
the corners no dust; for this is 
the day of college maids and 
vacuum cleaners. ‘‘ Domestic 
work” is coming back; but it 
is found in the class rooms, 
not in the dormitories. 

Other practical aspects of 
the girl’s life receive consider- 
ation. One college provides a 
sewing room, with sewing ma- 
chine and dressmaker’s form; 
another keeps on hand two 
sempstresses and also a hair- 
dresser. The following pleas- 
ing paragraph describes a new 
dormitory which is to hold two 
hundred girls: ‘* On every floor 
will be shower baths, drinking 
fountains, and letter chutes. 
Unnecessary noise will be 
avoided by the use of cork floor 
covering on stairways, in corri- 
dors and in dining-rooms.”’ 

While at Mount Holyoke, 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Con- 
necticut College rooms are uni- 
form in price and are assigned, 
within class limitations, by lot 
or in order of registration, at 
3ryn Mawr and Radcliffe a 
student hires aroom according 
to her purse, and can find there 
a luxurious suite consisting of 
a sleeping room, a bath room, 
and a study containing fire- 
place and window-seat. 

Thé modern feeling for a 
tasteful room I found conscious- 
ly worked out in one of our 
‘‘affiliated”’ colleges in a New 
England city. The dormitory 
accommodates only fifty girls, 
and each girl has a room to 
herself, so the matter may be 
the more easily handled. The 
house-mother has high ideals 
for the rooms of the students 


under her care. ‘“ Our keynote * 


is simplicity,’ she explained. 
‘Each room should be a unit. 


Everything in it should bein harmony with the whole. Every- 
thing in it should have a purpose. 
study,rest,andsleep. Forsociability we havea big living-room 
on the ground floor, and on the second floor a cozy gathering 


THE 


Sitting-room of a suite at Smith College. 
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There is a very home-like charm 


about it. 





What is called a “double single” in the new dormitory at Smith College. 
Two rooms open from a private hallway in the manner of an apartment. 


A room of the new type at Smith. 
and comfortable. 


A college girl’s room is for 


place which the girls call a ‘ Kimono alcove.’”’ 
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The recessed window seat is attractive 


The built-in book-case is another good feature. 
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This matron offers a prize 
for the room which best fulfils 
the triple purpose of “‘study, 
rest, and sleep.’”’ She showed 
me three rooms which she 
thought might compete for 
the prize, to be awarded on the 
first of May. 

The room which, seemed to 
me coziest was in a bright, 
south-east corner which 
needed subduing. The couch 
cover was of plain dark green 
material, the rugs were in dull 
shades of green, the incon- 
spicuous curtains were of soft 
écru. Near an inviting easy 
chair, upholstered in green, 
stood a foot rest covered with 
green plush. A tiny pillow 
of old rose velvet lying over 
the chair-back held a nosegay 
of lavender leaves. The cord 
of the green shaded electric 
lamp was long enough to reach 
to easy chair, couch, or bureau. 
The pictures in this room— 
“unusual, perhaps, because 
the girl had traveled,” the 
matron thought—were three 
or four interesting photo- 
graphs, modestly framed, and 
a German print showing 
quaint red roofs. 

The severe room of a grad- 
uate student showed long, 
heavy dark blue draperies at 
the west window, to match 
blue rugs and couch cover. 
At first sight everything possi- 
ble seemed to beblue, eventwo 
pairs of tall candles on bureau 
and table. I feared the occu- 
pant might be a bluestocking. 
But a couch pillow bright 
with reds came to light, and 
a natty Japanese cotton table- 
cover gave promise of domes- 
tic tendencies. 

The third room was in a 
north-east corner. Its keynote 
lay in a very large colored 
print opposite the entrance. 
In this picture dull reds and 
browns predominated over 
blues and greens, and all these 
colors were used, subtly and 
agreeably in the furnishings. 
I was not surprised to learn 
that the owner had studied 
for three summers in a Paris 
art school. 


A naive Freshman room appealed to me, though there 
were actually banners on the wall, two plaster casts on the 


study table, and two large portraits above them. 


When 


I found that the casts were the work of the Freshman’s 


(Continued on page 308) 
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THE HOMEMAKERS 


THE BIDS 


HEN I saw the builders’ bids on the living-room table, 

long envelopes and short envelopes, brown ones and 
yellow ones and white, I felt somewhat the way I used to feel 
when I was crazy to buy a camera. I was a boy at the time, 
and it’s a wonder I have any profile left, the way I used to 
flatten my nose looking into shop windows at cameras. I 
knew just the kind of camera I wanted, and I’d walk ten miles 
any time to have a look at one. | The only trouble was that the 
camera I wanted cost more than my savings amounted to. 

I had to wait and I had to save, living meantime on the 
sight of cameras tantalizingly placed behind plate-glass win- 
dows. When I finally did get the camera, my goodness! what 
fun it was! I had diaphragms on the brain, I dreamt of time- 
exposures, and I almost wore the rubber bulb out taking 
imaginary pictures. So there are compensations, after all, 
and I often wonder whether people who have unlimited money, 
and who indicate what they want by simply lifting their little 
fingers, really don’t miss a good deal of the fun of living. 

Lydia could hardly wait to open the envelopes. She was 
as excited as a child at Christmas, but Powell sat there wear- 
ing his official face. He had been through similar experiences 
before, and I sat there wearing my commercial face, for in 
business I had had a good many experiences with estimates. 

I let Lydia open the envelopes. The first one was a beauti- 
fully typed document, almost as pretty as the deed to a ceme- 
tery lot, and at the bottom of it, in red figures of the bichrome 
ribbon, stood the amount our $6,000 house would cost us— 
$7,267.99. 

Mark Twain somewhere describes a spider that stepped on 
a red hot shovel. It looked surprised, he said, and then it 
shrivelled up. That was the way poor Lydia looked when 
she saw the amount of the estimate, but the shrivelling up 
process wasn’t so complete as it might have been. I have 
noticed if you press a woman—gentle creature though she is— 
a little too far, you get a reaction that isn’t gentle; you run 
across a stratum of flint. 

She looked at Powell in a sort of cold, smoldering way, her 
head poised with a certain resilient stiffness. Like Alice in 
Wonderland, she gave the impression that she was growing 
taller from moment to moment, and I must say it was very 
becoming to her. She reminded me for all the world of a boa 
constrictor I had once seen at a show, who was kept out of his 
refrigerator too long, so that he became irritable and began to 
elongate himself preparatory to striking and crushing. You 
have to use gentle measures with boa constrictors and wives. 

‘“*T guess he is charging for the red ink. I wonder what the 
ninety-nine cents is for.’’ 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Lydia coldly. She wasn’t 
addressing me, thank heaven, but I must say that Powell 
stood it wonderfully for a bachelor, perhaps because he was a 
bachelor. I suppose he had been through scenes a good deal 
worse a hundred times. 

“Clients think, very naturally, that an estimate on a 
$6,000 house would be approximately $6,000. When it runs 
over, as it always does, there is a temptation to blame the 
architect. We must remember in the first place that an 
architect is not a builder, and in the second place that the 
architect has probably done his best to hold his client down; 
but Mr. Client—and especially Mrs. Client—kept saying, 
‘Oh, we’ve got to have that!’ and ‘This is indispensable!’ until 
the architect sank back in a sort of stoic despair and waited 
for the estimates, knowing that under the cold logic of figures, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Client would have to scale down their house to 
what they originally intended.” 

I saw that I didn’t have to come to Powell’s rescue. If any- 
body needed to be rescued, it was Lydia. I saw that if you 
press some men too far, they show the flint stratum, especially 
if, like Powell, they come from New England stock. That 
man would have made a great lawyer. 

‘‘What is the best kind of contract?”’ I asked, resorting to 
cuttlefish tactics to relieve the situation. 

‘The simplest and most usual contract,’’ Powell answered, 
“is an acceptance of the final estimate, for which price the 
contractor agrees to build the house. In another form, the 
contractor agrees to build the house for cost with a percentage 
profit. He must be honest and reliable if this is to work satis- 
factorily. If he is, it is the best form of contract, but we 
seldom advise risking it. In a third form of contract, which 
combines some merits of each of the first two, the contractor 
agrees to build for cost plus a percentage, guaranteeing an 
outside price for the work as shown and specified, at the 
same time agreeing to share equally with the owner the dif- 
ference, if there is any, between the guaranteed over-all price 
and the actual cost plus percentage. This form protects the 
owner and gives the contractor an incentive to save wherever 
he legitimately can.” 

Lydia hadn’t paid much attention to these fine distinctions 
of Powell’s. She was opening the other bids. Presently she 
gave a little cry. 

“This is something like 
$254, all right.” 

“Yes, I guess that can be arranged. Maybe the contractor 
will trust us for the seventy-three cents.” 

Powell had the expression on his face of a man who sees his 
duty, and is going to do it though the heavens fall. 

‘You don’t understand that this isn’t the total cost of the 
house. This doesn’t include the plumbing, or the heating, 
or the lighting. Besides that, you have screens and window 
shades to remember to figure on, and lighting fixtures and wall 
paper and hangings and rugs and whatever furnishings you 
are intending to buy in addition to what you already have.”’ 

These New Englanders sometimes give the impression of 
being absolutely cruel. When they have bad news to tell, 
they tell it all. 

“Wait a minute!” I cried. 
Don’t tell me any more.” 

“There isn’t any more to tell, thank the Lord!” said Powell. 
I could see that he was relieved to get the whole matter off 
his chest, and that was like a New Englander, too. They do 
their duty, and they do it up brown, but they suffer in the 
process almost as much as the people they benefit. 

“In this crisis of our life,” I said, ‘* I’m not going to consider 
sereens or window shades, wall paper or furniture or rugs. 
How much will the plumbing, the heating, and the lighting 
cost?” 

“The piumbing will probably be in excess of $500, the heat- 
ing somewhat over $200, and the lighting in the neighborhood 
of $100.” 

“Then, if my mental arithmetic doesn’t fail me, there's 
about $1000 that we must either take out of our pocket or out 
of our house.” 

Now, 2 thousand dollars doesn’t sound like very much, and 
it isn’t very much, unless you haven't got it. When we figured 
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I guess we can raise 





$6,254.73. 


“Let me come up for air. 
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THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


CONDUCTED BY HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 


THE LIBRARY 
CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN HERBERT WEEKS 


HE library is the room where restfulness, above all other 

qualities, should be the keynote of the decorative treat- 
ment. Calmness and quietness must prevail here to a marked 
degree. These qualities are obtainable only through a clear 
understanding of the more intimate relationships of line, form, 
and color. Although a definite formula for dealing with such 
a problem of art is impractical, the fundamental ideas which 
govern this subject may be briefly set forth. 

In the library, as in the other rooms, good taste, not wealth, 
determines the artistic quality; and, as in the rest of the house, 
the location governs the kind of treatment; and elements of 
light, heat, or moisture have much to do with selection of ma- 
terials. Besides, the in- 
dividual ideas of the 
owner, to a certain degree 
must be embodied if we 
are to create a suitable 
environment for him. 
In particular, the library 
is a room for quiet study. 
Seclusion and comfort are 
requisite qualities. Our 
attention should not be 
distracted by any object 
or vivid splash of color. 

It isimperative to form 
an idea of the room in 
its completeness, allowing 
the use of only such ma- 
terials as will prove appro- 
priate together. A certain 
keynote may be chosen: a 
keynote of plainness or 
elaboration, of simplicity 
or richness. If we com- 
mence with a handsome 
mantel, a beautiful rug, 
or a rare collection of 
books, any one of these 
immediately sets a standard and governs the use of other 
materials. Concentration on one feature is necessary, that 
we may subordinate the other things and so preserve the full 
value of our main object. After we have decided upon our 
keynote sf decoration, we are confronted with the problem 
of devising an appropriate setting for the books, if the library 
is to be an ideal example. 

The best method of treatment is to build the room so that 
the bookshelves rest in recesses in the wall. Here the bindings 
appear even with the wall surface, lending a flat and uniform 
appearance toeach side. The books thus seem tobe an integral 
part of the architecture and never appear as an accessory factor 
inthedecorativescheme. Again, thecasesmay be built around 
the room to a certain height against the walls and contain ad- 
justable shelves, and then the cases should be as shallow as 
possible. Book-cases which reach nearly to the ceiling should 
have an arrangement of cupboards from the floor to the wainscot 
height. This prevents the books from being hidden behind the 
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panelled. 





Low book-cases, above which the walls are covered with grass-cloth. The over-mantel is 
The furnishings are harmonious without being of any special period. 
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furniture and affords cabinet space for photographs, prints, and 
maps. There is another alternative in the introduction of the 
movable book-case which may be made very handsome with its 
long narrow glass doors and richly moulded cornice, or with a 
broken pediment or carved cresting at thetop. Many tall cases 
rest on a solid base which contains a set of drawers; others have 
folding tops and compartments for writing materials. 

It may be well to point out some important features in the 
design of the room itself which mean much in making the library 
successful. The location and the size of door openings should 
be carefully studied in order to assure seclusion. Many times 
we find a double door which opens into the room in front of the 
fire-place or directly into 
a space which should be 
aretired area. Windows 
ought to allow well ap- 
portioned space to alter- 
nate between them or 
else should be grouped 
together, thus giving a 
flood of light at a chosen 
spot. This arrangement 
would at once suggest 
the grouping of furniture 
with a large reading- 
table as the center of 
interest. 

A well- proportioned 
room with doors and win- 
dows properly spaced 
affords exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the arrange- 
ment of the interior fur- 
nishings, butafter all, it is 
this underlying principle 
that is responsible for 
the success or failure of 
our libraries. The back- 
groundof alibrary counts 
for more even than the furnishings. It is in choosing the 
material and color for the walls or setting that we create, to 
a large extent, an atmosphere of restfulness and comfort. 
Here comes in the question of color which is of vital importance. 
In order to preserve a feeling of repose and restraint, we are 
naturally attracted by the greens and the browns. Green 
creates a feeling of coolness and is restful to the eyes and to 
the nerves. Brown gives cheer and warmth, being ashade of 
yellow. The soft neutral shades in these colors tend to pro- 
duce just the effects we desire for our restful room. 

Keeping in mind the degree of richness contained in the bind- 
ings, we key the color of the woodwork, rugs and draperies to 
blend with them and to enhance them, and by substituting 
different color tones in these materials we soon find whether or 
not one becomes too strong for the background. 

Should the collection of books be old or valuable, a choice of 
wood panelled walls would prove the most beautiful. Selected 
oak, walnut, cypress or cedar are unsurpassed for giving a rich 
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This library in the old home of Mr. Henry Forbes Bigelow, the architect, of Boston, is a splendid example of a period room, the period here 
being that of Louis XV. The book-cases and the panelled walls seek to express the decorative idea rather than the furniture and fittings. 





This period was characterized by a combination of the classic with the naturalistic which is admirably shown in the elegance and comfort of this 
room. The lighting fixtures are most conveniently placed. 
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and mellow tone to the walls. The beauty in the color of the 
natural wood and the varying texture of the grain is practically 
unlimited. With handsome leather bindings, these woods in 
the waxed finish appear wonderfully attractive. The division 
of the wall-surface into panels lends a particular interest, creat- 
ing as it does a definite scale relation with the other areas, open- 
ings, and divisions. These panel moldings seem to repeat the 
vertical lines set by the 
rows of books and this 
adds another note of har- 
mony. 

Another pleasing effect 
is obtained by using a 


series of large panels 
reaching nearly to the 
ceiling. This scheme 


could be used when ‘the 
book-eases are built low. 
These panels are covered 
with fabrie or paper of a 
color and texture consist- 
ent with the style of the 
bindings. A damask or 
armure in a subdued tone 
of light brown or tan with 
a little greenish tone 
showing through would 
form a good background. 
If any patternis contained 
in the goods it should ap- 
pear only as a suggestion 
or as atexture. The ob- 
vious patterns always de- 
tract from the more es- 
sential things in the room. 
We must not overlook the 
value of leather or grass- 
cloth as these materials 
give the most subtle color 
values and have a most 
interesting surface tex- 
ture. They also have an 
advantage over fabrics, in 
being obtainable in a 
greater variety of color 
shades. 

When the background 
has been tastefully treated 
withsubdued and mellow 
colors, we may turn to the 
window draperies. Here 
is an opportunity to use 
goods witha little stronger 
quality of color such as 
the rich soft greens of 
the moss variety. These 
draperies should contain 
only as much pattern as 
will enhance the quantity of color in the books and as will 
blend with the texture on the walls. An effect in treatment is 
to let them hang in straight folds inside the wood architraves. 
If the windows are high, a valance or a metal cornice greatly 
improves the looks, since it carries the color over the top and 
crowns the whole feature. 

On the floor, a darge oriental rug of a rather quiet pattern 
and color, but corresponding in richness to the walls, would be 
ideal; but. a domestic rug with a plain field and in tones of 
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Here tlie built-in cases run to the ceiling and the books are flush with the wall. 
that is preéminently inviting and comfortable. 





The one piece of furniture that is indispensable is the library table with its handsome read- 
This table forms the center about which to group the other pieces. 
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brown would form a handsome ground for the furniture and 
its covering, which may well have some pattern, though rather 
small in figure, to contrast with the plainness of the rug. The 
color quality, however, ought to blend quietly and bear a strong 
similarity to the general tone in the rugs. 

The treatment of the ceiling is largely governed by the style 
of architecture used. With wood panelled walls we would have 

a beamed ceiling, stained 
in the same manner. If 
leather or grass-cloth were 
used, a plaster ceiling, 
with some low relief orna- 
ment to subdivide it 
would be appropriate. A 
slight tinge of the wall 
color should be given to 
the whiting for the plaster 
ceiling. There is great 
danger in rendering ceil- 
ings too white and thus 
‘ausing a sharp contrast 
with the other parts, 
often producing a glare 
of light overhead. 

The furniture need not 
necessarily belong to any 
one period. The real es- 
sentials are comfort, 
strength, and restful lines, 
and the general design 
should conform to the de- 
tails of the rest of the 
woodwork. The mantel 
most often sets the stand- 
ard. Since the furniture 
assumes a special import- 
ance in the decorative 
scheme, discrimination is 
necessary in its selection. 
Care should be taken not 
to admit patterns which 
are lavish or fanciful. It 
is evident that curves of 
the Louis XV period are 
not in harmony with the 
spirit of this room. The 
one piece of furniture 
which is indispensable is 
the library table with its 
handsome reading lamps. 
This table forms the cen- 
tral motive for grouping 

-the other pieces which 
ought to conform to it in 
their general character, 
whether this be richness, 
solidity, lightness, or 
gracefulness. Weé find too 

often a complete departure from the main motives. 

A long spacious sofa with its back to the table or near the 
fireplace, is very inviting, arranged so as to receive the light 
from the table lamps. A few spacious easy chairs add much 
in expressing the feeling of rest and comfort. These uphol- 
stered pieces, though, are apt to be altogether too cumbersome 
and shapeless and oftentimes are the very things that spoil 
an otherwise excellent room. A commodious writing desk, 


(Continued on page 292) 
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.A DAFFODIL TEA FOR CHARITY 


N the clear, cool afternoons of October or early November 


when my gardening enthusia 
to be doing other things, I driv 
to fill all available flower-pots, | 
with the garden soil. 


noses just sticking out of the earth. 


cellar all the receptacles go to a spot where it isn’t cold enough 
Each pot 


to freeze or near enough to the furnace to overheat. 


of bulbs receives a generous drink 
of water, then they are all cov- 
ered with bagging and left to 
themselves. <A sigh of relief is 
given when this part of the work 
is finished. 

For the next three months the 
bulbs receive no attention at all 
with the exception of an occa- 
sional watering; but I know that 
down in the cellar under the bag- 
ging those bulbs are constantly 
working for my pet charity, The 
Village Nurse. They are sending 
out roots which are slowly but 
steadily filling the pots and mak- 
ing strong foundations for the 
plants. Late in January the 
bagging is removed to allow the 
plants to become accustomed 
to the dim light of the cellar. 
After a few days, upstairs 
they are all taken, first to a 
shady place, and finally into 
the full sunshine. Then, how 
fast the leaves grow and the 
buds appear! I have set a 
day early in March for the 
Daffodil Tea, and I want my 
plants to be in all their glory. 

They are for all the world 
like children: some are so 
forward I am sure that they 
will blossom and go by before 
the proper time; so they 
have to be shut up in a dark 
closet to retard their growth. 
Others are backward and 
must stay in the warmest, 
sunniest window, or even be 
kept on a radiator. 

At last the day I am to 
part with them—with a few 
pangs I must confess— 
arrives. Most of them are 
at the height of their glory; 
afew would not wait in spite 
of the dark closet, and are 
fading. Some show only 
green buds; but these will 
find customers pleased to 
watch them open. The un- 
sightly boxes and grape bas- 
kets are covered with green 


In it I bury daffodil bulbs with their 


By MARION PITCHER 


sm has given out and I want into the bay windows facing 
e myself out, trowel in hand, 
oxes, and even grape baskets To swell the coffers for my 
famous for their cakes, are ba 
Then, down into the capacity. 


arrange the tables for tea. 





Before the open fire is laid a table where half a dozen friends can sip 
their tea together. 





After the dull colorless months few are the people who fail to respond to the call 
of the first Spring blossoms. 
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crepe paper, the flower pots le 


ft as they are, and all are banked 
the street. A bright advertise- 


ment they are to the passers-by. 


charity, the ladies of the village, 
king and frosting to their utmost 


The younger ladies are boiling sugar till the result 
piles a table high with delicious home-made candies. We must 
Here, in a corner of the library we 


put a candle-stand and two 
Windsor chairs, spreading the 
table for two. Before the open 
fire a table is laid where half a 
dozen friends can sip their tea 
together. By a sunny window in 
the dining-room, another tea- 
table invites those who love the 
sunshine. So, through the house, 
these places to suit the different 
tastes await the comers. 

When all is ready and the hour 
arrives, I am interested to see 
who will come. First to appear 
is the village gardener. “Sweet 
peas won’t grow unless Cappie 
plants them,” so folks say. He 
and his quaint little wife with 
him look as though they belong 
in a picture book. She has 
a market basket on her arm. 
Is she expecting to fill it 
here? I wonder. Next 
comes the good lady who 
lives in the grand house on 
the hill to lend her gracious 
presence and give her dollars 
tothe cause. Here comesa 
mulatto girl to bring her 
mistress’s regrets, but to 
make her purchases. Now 
arrives a group of ladies who 
are honoring the affair with 
their new spring hats, and 
almost outdoing the daffys 
in gayness. It is a novelty, 
this Daffodil Tea, and rather 


a pleasant change from 
bridge. Next appears the 


kind-faced, generous, Catho- 
lie priest with his purse- 
strings open wide. He and 
the nurse know the good this 
charity works among his 
poor. The good looking 
bachelor clergyman soon fol- 
lows. The girls will see that 
he has plenty of cake with 
his tea. A small urchin 
timidly approaches to know 
if he can have anything for 
apenny. Indeed he shall, for 
Lady Bountiful is present; 
(Continued on paje 309) 
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A REAL HALLOWE’EN 


By ESTELLE M. HART 


HE preparations for any well conducted holiday should 

begin, of course, some weeks beforehand. It was with 
that in mind that we invited the school teachers to tea one 
afternoon during the first week in October. 

It had seemed too bad, for several years, that the growing 
spirit of rowdyism should have taken such possession of our 
village on the thirty-first of October that the real charm of 
Hallowe’en was quite lost. But it was when our youngest 
naively inquired where he could get some “‘real smelly’ eggs 
to have fun with on Hallowe’en, that we decided it was time 
to take the matter under serious consideration. 

So beginning early the next season, we invited the school 
teachers to talk it over with us, for we knew that we could 
reach a larger number of children through their influence than 
in any other way. The week before we had discussed the sub- 
ject at The Mothers’ Club, and the following week we ex- 
plained to the Boy Scouts the kind of good time that we wanted 
the village to have. 

Our librarian took hold of the matter with interest, and 
books and magazines containing suggestive articles were laid 
enticingly on the reading room table, near which was a notice- 
able placard with the words— 

A Reat HALLOWE'EN 
How do they have it in other countries? 
These books will tell you. 
Let us have a Real Hallowe’en this year! 

By the last week in October that had become a regular 
slogan, and “A real Hallowe’en’’ was on the lips of all the 
children. 

The first step was to learn what it all meant. 

We found that, way back in the early days of the Roman 
Empire, on November first the Romans held a feast for Po- 
mona, the Goddess of fruits and seeds, and it was then that 
the stores laid up for use in the winter were first opened. 
Nuts and apples always had a prominent place in the celebra- 
tion. Nutcrack Night and Snapapple Night are names still 
applied to Hallowe’en in some parts of the British Isles. 

When the Romans came to Britain they found that the 
Druids celebrated their great autumn festival to the sun about 
the time of their own feast to Pomona. The special feature 
of the Druid festivals was the lighting of great fires to Baal. 

When the Christian religion took the place of the pagan 
beliefs, in later years, the old Roman and Druidical customs 
of the feasts to Pomona and to Baal were still kept up, with 
some variations and additions, and the evening preceding 
All Saints or All Hallows Day became the time when fruits and 
fires had a special place in the celebration. 

History doesn’t make it clear how it came about, but grad- 
ually there crept in beliefs in regard to elves and witches and 
all sorts of mischievous sprites that were let loose to play their 
pranks on Hallowe’en and who became special aids to lovers 
seeking to divine their destinies. 

We learned some of the formulas that should be used, if our 
incantations would have any influence with the witches, when 
we tried our experiments with apple parings, and apple seeds, 
and hemp seed thrown over the shoulder for a true lover to 
gather up, and with a mirror used out of doors by the light of 
the stars. 

In England and Scotland, where they are still wise in these 
matters, they say, 

“T pare this pippin round and round again, 
My sweetheart’s name to flourish on the plain, 


I fling the unbroken paring o'er my head, 
My sweetheart’s letter on the ground is read. 
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When they snap an apple seed to find the direction from 
which a lover may be expected to appear, they chant, 
** Pippin—pippin—Paradise— 
Tell me where my true love lies, 
East, west, north or south.” 
When they throw hemp seed over their shoulders, as they 
saunter down the garden walk, they recite, 
**Hemp seed [ saw thee, 
An’ her that is to be my lass 
Come after me and draw thee.” 
The old form of saw for sow indicates something of the age of 
this rhyme. 

Then walking backward in the starlight, holding a mirror, 

they say, 
“Round and round, o stars so fair, 
Ye travel and search out everywhere; 
I pray you, sweet stars show to me, 
This night who my future mate shall be.” 

The following rhyme, which was taken from a book printed 
in 1580, the children began to repeat a week before the day— 

“Wife, sometimes this week, if the wether hoid cleere, 
An end of wheat sowing we make for this year. 
Remember you, therefore, though I do it not, 
The seed-cakes, the pasties, and furmentie pot.” 

While we were planning for a neighborhood celebration, we 
also meant to have ‘“‘a real Hallowe’en” in each of our homes 
for the sake of the younger children who wouldn’t attend the 
midnight revels to which some of their older brothers and 
sisters were invited. 

So the Hallowe’en suppers all had their seed cakes; the 
‘“‘nasties’’ we found to be tarts, but the ‘“furmentie pot,” 
being a drink concocted of hulled wheat and milk, at the 
making of which we were not adepts, we substituted sweet 
cider in its place, as being highly appropriate to a harvest 
feast. We didn’t omit the old custom, still prevailing in the 
North of England, of ‘‘secadding the peas.” In a large dish 
of peas set in the middle of the table was placed one bean, and 
the person to whom this came in the serving was sure of ex- 
ceptionally good luck for a year to come. 

Of course our tables were decorated with the gorgeous 
pumpkin color always suggestive of the richness of the harvest 
time, and the children took great delight in making little 
Jack-o’-Lanterns out of red apples, which when lighted and 
set in a row on the mantel over the fireplace, made a weird 
and fascinating decoration. 

The suppers were served very early, for while the big 
hunters’ moon still hung in the east (we were fortunate enough 
to have a late full moon that October and a perfectly wonder- 
ful night for our festivities) we all started out for the real 
business of the evening. 

We had found a detailed account of how Queen Victoria and 
the Princess Beatrice had celebrated a Hallowe’en at Balmoral 
Castle over forty years ago, and we planned to follow their 
scheme as far as was feasible. We didn’t ride in coaches 
about our castle grounds with a long train of torch bearing 
servants behind us, and we didn’t have a fanfare of trumpets 
to announce our setting forth, nor pipers to pipe for our danc- 
ing around the dying embers of our big bonfire, but as nearly 
as we could, we imitated their more elaborate celebration. 

This is what we did. All up and down the village street, 
the bigger boys had placed in front of every house—on the 
steps or posts, or peering out from under a bush—big grinning 
pumpkin Jack-o’-Lanterns. At the appointed hour, which 


(Continued on page 399) 








O no one feature so much as 

to the roof is due the charac- 
ter of a country house. It is the 
member that crowns the mass 
below and serves no less the 
purpose of fitly topping it than 
of shielding it from the sun and 
storm. 

Style, if there be any in a 
house, rides here and at once 
announces itself from afar afield. 
If the house is in the suburbs, or 
better still in the country, the 
roof is at its best for the narrow 
city lot seldom allows a roof to 
show itself. Tar, gravel, and 
soldered tin may have. their uses 
but never their beauties, and it 
is the roofs that are beautiful 
that concern us here. 

No eye that is traveled can 
forget the charming pict uresque- 
ness of the thatched roofs that 
peep over the hedges on English 
roadsides, or the color of the tiles 
that top stuccoed walls along 
poplared ways in Tuscany. No whit less pleasant, though 
more familiar, is the gambrel roof of colonial days whose 
generous, sheltering lines are always suggestive of the cheery 


tsi 





member of the main gambrel. 


comforts of home. 

All through New England are scattered farmhouses, simple 
enough in plan and exterior, whose great charm lies in the 
perfect proportions of their gambrel roofs. There is some 
intangible element in those dwellings, usually shaded or half- 
hidden by elms, that appeals to all artistic people. Perhaps 
it is a subeonscious memory of other homes that they or their 
forebears have occupied that pulls at their heartstrings. What- 
ever it may be the old gambrel roof shows that it has admirers, 
for many people who build small houses and must get the most 
into small space say to their architects, “ Let’s start with a 
gambrel roof.”’ 

Dr. Holmes had a great affection for gambrel roofs, and in 
the ‘Poet at the Breakfast Table’’ he speaks of his own old 
home which was a familiar landmark in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, for so many years. To people with a bit of New 
England blood in their veins his words are a well-nigh perfect 
description of the old homesteads whose memories are among 


The curved rocf over the shed, as here, is not as common as the 
straight shed roof, which is oftencst formed by continuing the top 


CONCERNING 
GAMBREL ROOFS 
By ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


their most sacred possessions. 
He says, 

“You, too, Beloved, were 
born somewhere, and remember 
your birthplace or your early 
home; for you some house is 
haunted by recollections; to 
some roof you have bid farewell. 
When you look at my old gam- 
brel-roofed house you will see an 
unpretending mansion, such as 
very possibly you were born in 
yourself. One of its doors opens 
directly upon the green, the 
other, facing south, over a paved 
walk, on the other side of which 
is the miniature front yard, bor- 
dered with lilacs and syringas. 
The honest mansion makes no 
pretensions, accessible, com- 
panionable, respectable, andeven 
in its way dignified, for a hun- 
dred and fifty years it has stood 
in its lot, and seen the genera- 
tions of men come and go.”’ 

The Holmes house, like the 
ones in our best-loved recollections, had a garret, “a realm of 
darkness, and dust, and cobwebs.’? Dr. Holmes moans 
that modern houses are built “with no proper garret, no place 
for ghosts—only a sealed interval between roof and chambers, 
where a spirit could not be accommodated unless he were flat- 
tened out.’’ Who is there looking back to a well-regulated 
childhood with proper visits to grandmothers and ancient 
aunts who cannot think of a host of joyous days spent in the 
nooks of the garret under the gambrel roof? Where have rainy 
days been spent so pleasantly as in the secret wonders of 
that dusky playground? What games around the great chim- 
ney, What cubby houses in the dormer windows that looked 
out into the hayfields with the grass bending in the summer 
rain! 

And then on fine days, with relatives prone to nerves safely 
gone calling, how bravely we explored the exterior of the‘roof. 
Dragging ourselves through the narrow scuttle we assumed 
a histrionic courageousness as we hitched along the saddle- 
board, or scrambled astride some rearing gable to gaze breath- 
lessly at the world beneath. Stevenson described the wonder 


(Continued on page 292 








Instead of continuing in the same plane, the line of the member of the 
gambrel here turns at right angles, due to the intersection with the shed 
roof. 
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The top member of the gambrel always appears narrower when seen from 
the front, than the bottom member—a point to remember when building 
this type of roof. 
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A Warmer Home in Winter 


A Cleaner Home in Summer 


OU put in windows for light 
and ventilation. Yet you fail to 
appreciate their greater value in 
preventing draughts, in saving fuel, in 
excluding dust, smoke, soot and noise. 


Windows equipped with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip, and there are ten million of them, do these 
things and more. Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
is an interlocking device that protects your home at 
the most exposed points--the windows and doors. 


Glance at the illustration opposite. Note how snugly 
the Chamberlin Equipment fits the window. No crev- 
ice to let the cold air in or the warm air out. It is not 
unusual for Chamberlin to save 20% to 40% in fuel 
cost. It does it for thousands of enthusiastic owners. 
Moreover,-Chamberlin assures an evenly heated home. 


Chamberlin equipment on your windows means free- 
dom from window troubles for all time. It is not sold 
through dealers. It is made, tustalled and guaranteed 
for ten years by the Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Company. 
: a a "i ” Toua 20 
Write for a List of Your Neighbors 
who have their windows equipped with Chamberlin. We want 
to prove why you should equip your home with Chamberlin. We 
can prove it from the standpoint of fuel economy, comfort, clean- 
liness and health protection. Write today for list and complete 
information. 


Chamberlin is applied to windows, doors, casement windows, 
transoms and I'rench windows, in New or Old homes. 


Architects will always approve of Chamberlin 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER 
STRIP COMPANY 


Main Orvice: 111 Dinan Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
y the Cnited States 


WEATHER STRIP 


. 
4 
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WHAT THE MAN WHO 
BUILDS A HOUSE WANTS TO KNOW 


| eee is a pretty good month for house painting and 
this makes us think that it is the best month to re- 
view the booklets issued by the paint and varnish manu- 
facturers. We shall include also a few firms that sell cement 
coatings because that is the kind of “paint” the man who 
owns a conerete house has to use. We are using the term 
“paint” in a very broad sense, vou see; we mean everything 
that the paint manufacturer sells-—-stain, enamel, varnish, 
shellac, ete., and we should like to repeat that these of our 
readers who are interested in any of these things can secure 
the booklets reviewed here by writing to the firms at the ad- 
dresses given and mentioning THe Housk BEAUTIFUL. 


MY HOME—WHY NOT YOURS? 

A really valuable little book is this, written by Margaret 
(Greenleaf, for the first few pages are devoted to sound prin- 
ciples of interior decoration, several good color schemes for 
interior finish being carried through all the rooms of a house, 
aecompanied by quaint sketches in color and half-tone illus- 
trations showing some excellent interiors. A chapter on 
enamel and one on floor varnish follow, together with stand- 
ard specifications and directions. Sample panels, suggestions 
or instructions, are furnished free of charge by the Advisory 
Department. “Solving the Problem of Finishing Cement 
Walls” is another worth-while publication of this firm. 

Address: Pratt & Lambert, Ine., 81 Tonawanda Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 


MODERN WOOD FINISHING 


The art of developing the natural markings in wood, of 
bringing out their latent beauty and preserving the wood it- 
self with a permanent finish is the theme of this book. Ex- 
tensive color panels are inserted and the subject of floor  fin- 
ishes is given special attention. Washable wall tints in- a 
soft flat finish are also shown ina set of color cards. A brief 
description of woods generally used in the building trade 
closes an instructive book. 

Address: Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. 


ORIGINAL BAY STATE BRICK AND CEMENT 
COATING 

The use of conerete as a building material lias been subject 

w tendency to absorb moisture 


These problems 


to two serious drawbacks 
wnd an unattractive, monotonous color. 
have been largely overeome by the waterproof cement coat- 
ings now on the market. This publication explains the con- 
ditions wiich make for dissatisfaction in a cement exterior 
and gives conclusive reasons why the coating should be used. 
An additional faet of interest in favor of cement coating is 
that it forms a foundation for tile effects and decorative work. 
Full directions for applying the finish are given. The book is 
well illustrated and exceptionally readable. Smaller) pam- 
phlets and color cards for paints, varnishes. enamels, ete., are 
also furnished by this firm. Ask for booklet 17. 

Address: Wadsworth, Howland & Company, Federal street, 
Boston. 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES AND STAINS 

The last word in varnish for every purpose is said in this 
book. Exterior and interior work, cabinet and floor finish, 
oil stains, acid stains, enamels and fillers, their qualities and 
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uses, are explained and illustrated with excellent color plates. 
Specifications for all kinds of finishing work occupy a good 
share of this valuable book. A pamphlet on ‘‘ How to Finish 
Floors.”’ edited especially for house owners, is most instructive 
and carries many half-tone illustrations. 

Address: Standard Varnish Works, 29 Broadway, New 
York. 


STRUCTURAL WATERPROOFING 


Quite an claborate but well-gotten-up booklet is issued by 
this firm to testify to the nature and properties of waterproof- 
ing paste for use in cement work. The waterproofing and 
dampproofing problems of concrete construction are serious 
ones and of such a nature that they can be dealt with sue- 
cesstully only by chemical experts. By the Trus-Con process, 
Inass Conerete may be made waterproof by the integral method 

that is. the whole body of conerete is treated instead of 
applying an exterior coating. There are also plaster and 
cement coatings for certain forms of construction, one of 
these, known as Stone-Tex, being the subject of a separate 
booklet. The man who contemplates building a conerete 
house will do well to get a few points from this book before 
determining the method by which his house shill be made. 

Address: Trus-Con Laboratories, 133 > Trus-Con Building, 
Detroit, Miehigan. 

KYANIZE 

Ix a waterproof varnish especially adapted for exposed 
work. Witchen floors, shelves and closets treated with 
Kvanize may be thoroughly washed without fear of spoiling the 
finish. This makes the product a particularly popular one 
among housekeepers. There is an enamel also made by this 
firm, and a helpful booklet on “ Modern Floors” tells of their 
protection by means of the varnish finish. The practical, 
business-like tone of the Kyanize booklets makes a strong 
appeal, 

Address: 


ton, Massachusetts. 


Boston Varnish Company, Everett Station, Bos- 


THE BOOK OF 100) HOMES 


That have been preserved and beautified by Cabot’s Creo- 
~ote Shingle Stains is a novel and interesting departure for 
this class of publication. Another odd idea is a small booklet 
showing color combinations in these stains, made by means of a 
carefully lithographed color chart. By manipulating the 
divided leaves of the chart sixty-four different combinations 
of color can be made. A book of Waterproof Brick Stains 
and one on“ Conservo” wood preservative are equally worthy 


‘of attention. 


Address: Samuel Cabot, Inc., 129 Milk Street, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


RIPOLIN 


Is an imported enamel paint of considerable elasticity, for 
interior and exterior finish. “ Ripolin Enamel for Residen- 
ces”? will be of especial interest to the home builder who 
will find a use for this product on his boat and his automobile 
as well as inside his house. . 

Address: J. A. & W. Bird & Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 


° (Continued on page 311) 
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cA necessity is usually a comfort we have 
grown accustomed to. The 


Stanley Garage Door Holder 
is such a necessity, It is an arm of steel holding 
back garage doors against the heaviest gusts of wind 
yet a slight pull on the,;chain leaves them free toclose, 
Most hardware dealers ean furnish Stanley Gar- 
age Hardware from stock. Ask for our Garage 
Hardware Book **K"' It is really interesting. 
THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 
New York: 100 Lafayette St. Chicago: 7 
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A NEW COLONIAL HOUSE FOR SALE 
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WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS. [na pleasant, convenient 
location. For description see THE. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
for September, 1916, page 194. 

E. S. CUSHING 











44 BROMFIELD ST., Room 814, BOSTON, MASS. 


GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 


O enable you to get all that you ask for, we 
suggest that you use the coupon below. If 





you wish to ask READERS’ SERVICE a ques- ! 


tion concerning furniture, draperies, rugs, wall | 


papers, lighting fixtures, etc., put a check mark 
opposite INTERIOR DECORATION in the 
coupon. 

If you wish expert advice about planting 


shrubs, planning your garden and grounds, | 


your driveways or grading, check LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING, 

Fill in the coupon and mail it to us, we will 
tell you how to command the expert profes- 
sional service which we offer without charge, 
through our READERS’ SERVICE. 
READERS SERVICE, THE House BEAUTIFUL 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope; | wish 
advice concerning problems connected with the subjects 
checked below. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Name 
Street 


City 2 State 
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With the Ja-Nar’ on your radiator, any room in your house can be automatically kept 
This means perfect comfort and protection against colds. 
You also save heat (coal), cover your radiators with this handsome insulated piece 


at any desired temperature. 


of furniture, protect your walls and curtains and increase your usable space. 
This sounds like magic; but it is easy to understand when you know how the Ja-Nar’ 


works. 


It does all these things without trouble to you. 


You just place it over your 


radiator—no connections to make, nothing to tear out, no mechanism to keep in 
order, no repairs—just perfect comfort and enjoyment of your evenly heated room, 





Phantom view of Jar-Nar’ over radiator 
\ir at room temperature passes over a sensit 
but very simple and strong thermostat. 7 his op 
or closes the openings in the front, letting out or 
keeping in the heat and mai itaining the tempera 
desired. The Ja-Nar’ is perfectly insulated, and 
returns to the heating system any heat not needed, 


er 





FOR SALE AT COST 


Made in any finish 

The Ja-Nar’is made in the finish you order—mahogany. 
oak of any sort, pure white, glossy or dull enamel, or 
toned for any scheme of interior decoration. It is adapted 
to any room in Residences, Apartments, Hotels, Offices. 
Hospitals, with steam or hot water radiators—wherever 
automatic uniform control of temperature is desired. 

The Ja-Nar’ is guaranteed. If it is not found entirely 
satisfactory we prefer that you return it and let us refund 
the price paid, and all transportation charges. 

Send for our Catalogue B 

It tells in detail what the Ja-Nar’ does, and how it does 
it. At the same time give us name and address of your 
Try a Ja-Nar’ in one room first. You will want 
; It will be the most 


dealer. 
it for other rooms, but try one first. 
comfortable room you ever lived in. 


THE FULTON COMPANY 
Knoxville Insurance Exchange 


32 Broadway 
Tennessee Chicago, Ill. 


New York 


MARBLE URN 


Catalogue — also 
Seats and Benches, 


golas, Vases, 





exterior and interior 
tions. Tf inter 


Catalogue 
tions in Marble.”" 
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AN ORNAMENTAL 


Many other styles illus- 
trated in our Marble Art 
Garden 
Per- 
Fountains, 
Pedestals, Sun Dials and othe 

marble decor 

sted in marble work 
of practical art, send for our free 
“Beautiful Crea- 


Concrete bungalow on main road, with 67 acres of land 


in grape fruit, pineapples and pasture. House has elec- 
tric lights and all modern conveniences. \ paying 
proposition, as well as ideal home. 

H. deH. Castle, MANATI, PORTO RICO 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE 
FINISHING WORKS 
CANTON, GA. 
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CONCERNING GAMBREL ROOFS 
(Continued from page 288) 


of that sensation perfectly when he made 
the child in the swing say, 
“Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 
Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside— 

When we grew older there were no 
safer retreats for the melancholies and 
tears of adolescence than the garret and 
the shady angles of the roof. We have 
gone there to dream, to gaze at the 
stars, and to weep hot tears onto the fat 
rag bags in the corner that seemed al- 
most human in their receptivity. How 
supremely at peace with all the world 
we felt when we descended into the 
bosom of our uncomprehending family 
after one of these stormy sessions in the 
garret! 

There is such a variety in the propor- 
tions of the old roofs that we ean but 
wonder what the rules were that guided 
the hands that built them. There seems 
to be little likelihood of any fixed laws 
for they could not assure the beauty that 
grows simply and naturally to fit every 
case without suspicion of stiffness or 
effort. ‘The dictionary says that a gam- 
brel roof is one “the slope of which is 
broken by an obtuse angle like that 
of an animal’s gambrel.”’ When Dr. 
Holmes had to define a gambrel roof he 
said, 

“Gambrel?—Gambrel7—Let me beg 
You'll look at a horse's hinder leg— 
First great angle above the hoof— 
That's the gambrel: hence gambrel roof.” 

While these definitions may cause us 
to look with interest at the hoc!s of the 
next horse they do not explain the charm 
that lies in the house crowned with the 
“great angle.”’ None of the best things 
in life can be literally defined so perhaps 
the beauty of a gambrel roof just lies 
in its suggestion of sheltering a real 
home. 


THE HOMEMAKERS 
(Continued from page 281) 


on a $6,000 house, we had figured on just 
about as big a house as we could afford 
to build. 1 could strain my pocket book 
a little, but I knew that we should have 
to strain the house more. 

In our common calamity the three of 
us seemed to have worked beyond what 
might be called the plane of personal 
chagrin and resentment. We had to 
have that house, and we had to have it 
for less than the estimate; and the three 
of us put our heads together in a des- 
perate resolution to reduce the irredu- 
cible. 


THE 


HOUSE 


Virst we were afraid we should have 
to make the house smaller, but a cheese 
paring policy at last prevailed. We did 
have to sacrifice my den in the attic, 
but maybe an open attic makes the best 
den, after all. We got rid of dew-dabs 
of various kinds—dadoes and_ panels 
and cornices, and things like that that 
cost money; but probably a house is 
better without too many dew-dabs. 
We saved on materials. Where we 
had oak floors, we found we could get 
along with birch, and where we had 
birch, we found we could get along with 
hard pine. Where we began with white 
wood with enamel finish in the service 
portion, we ended with North Carolina 
second quality, stained and varnished. 
Powell suggested that we omit soue of 
the extra fitments in wardrobes and 
closets, but it had been the dream of my 
life to have special shelves for shoes and 
special drawers for collar buttons, and 
I said that I was going to have them. 
even if [Thad to pawn my watch. When 
we got through, our money just managed 
to stretch to meet our house, somewhat 
as the horse won the race by sticking 
his tongue out. 

As soon as Powell left, Lydia clutched 
me by the arm. 

“Oh, Horace!"* she said. “It seems 
as if all the charm of our house has gone 
because of the reductions we have had to 
make init. It will never seem the same 
again, any more than a new automobile 
does after it has been rained on. It 
wis just perfect before.” 

Poor girl! my heart went out to her: 
and like most husbands, I tried to 
comfort her by indulging in philosophy. 

‘Rain is supposed to harden varnish, 
somewhat on the principle, 1 suppose, 
that tears are good for the soul. There 
never was 2 house yet that was perfect; 
and if there was one, it wouldn't stay 
perfect more than a minute.” 

My philosophy didn’t seem to help 
Lydia any more than philosophy usually 
helps a wife, but she took a sudden slant 
of her own that did help her. 

‘Horace, vou were simply angelie in 
giving up vour den in the attic. It was 
sweet of you, and I feel very proud.” 

“The only perfect. thing about a 
house,’ I said, ‘is the spirit inside of it, 
and once in a blue moon, we find a 
person who is w perfect embodiment of 
that spirit.” 

As I said this, I tried to speak and look 
as if | wasn’t married to Lydia. 

She said, “Run along with your 
nonsense,” but she flushed a little, and 
1 could see that she was pleased. A 
compliment isn’t a bad thing for a wife 
once in a while. It pleases the wife 
anit doesn’t cost the husband anything. 
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INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 28.4) 


THE 


placed near good light, is also an indis- 
pensable piece of furniture for this room. 
Some other pieces that lend the right 
atmosphere are small stands for the dic- 
tionary, magazines, and plants. A terres- 
trial globe should have a place and prove 
nu valuable aid to our geographic news. 

The color for the furniture may be 
somewhat darker than that of the wood 
finish of the room and will look all the 
better for being so. The quality or 
tinge of color, however, must be like 
that on the wood, else the furniture will 
not hold the proper relationship or blend 
with the wood finish. An exception 
occurs though, when the finish is painted 
in tones of white, which harmonizes 
well with mahogany furniture. 

The best method of lighting the li- 
brary (other than by the reading lamps) 
is by wallsconces. These will give a soft, 
subdued light at intervals on the walls 
and appear very decorative in their 
colored silk shades. It is quite evident 
that this room does not need a strong 
light diffused from overhead, either from 
clustered globes or from single bowls, 
such as the indirect system gives. 

As to the use of colored silk for shades 
on these lights, all colors except yellow 
or gold tend to destroy the effectiveness 
of the artificial light. Reds, greens, 
and blues, especially, assimilate light 
and also become changed themselves. 
Linings to silk shades must be white or 
of cream tints in order to reflect the full 
amount of light. 

The accessory ornaments such as 
pictures, book rests, vases and plaques 
may be admitted but with certain cis- 
crimination. The quality in these, 
which bears directly on the purpose of 
the room, should be the guiding motive 
in their choice. How often, though, 
are we distracted by a collection of 
promiscuous objects, such as trophies, 
stuffed game and even cuckoo clocks. 

The library (if it is to be one in the 
true sense of the word) must contain 
only such materials and furnishings as 
will appeal to the sense of rest, of com- 
fort and of beauty. First, we create a 
feeling of dignity and repose by giving 
to the backgrounds the more neutral 
coloring. ‘To this, in relief as it were, we 
add touches of stronger tones of color, 
lending by contrast a richness and 
interest. So, by combining certain 
principles of design with an expression 
of individual taste, we may create a 
library which shall have a character 
especially suitable to its purpose, and 
which will also Contain the qualities of 
refinement and Cstinetion. 
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Heat-Health- (7 
DUNHAM 


Happiness 
Radiator Trap | 


Three words—heat, health | 
, Oe ee eal This device is 
and happiness —explain the... °F feutce ts 


significance of the title of our menta!s of the | 
é) : DUNHAM VA.- 
unique little book on home POR HEATING | 

: ’ ; : SYSTEM. Be- 
heating, the 3 H’s. For in SYSTEM. Be- 


the 3 H’s there is told the impossible the 


; / wat 
story of Dunham Heating. [n°todiators. te 


2 a . prevents their 

To you, who rise in win- pounding and | 

p ; knocking, reduces 
ter’s cold, gray dawn; who, fuel consumption, 
; ; causes the radia 
morning after morning, stum- 5/46 heat eventy 

ble down the cellar stairs to and quickly, elum- | 

~ inates the hissing | 

shake up the fire, to open air valve and! 


dampers—to you the story of *?urting water. 


JUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


scems as a miracle tale. For where there is 
Dunham Heating, there is perfect comfort, 
automatic regulation of temperature, silent, 
quickly heated radiators, no leaky, sputtering 
valves, no hiss of escaping steam. 

Dunham Heating, of course, costs more to install 
than does an old-fashioned system—it's worth more 
because of the heat security and economical comfort 
it gives. 

All this wonderful comfort is explained in the 
3 H’s. Send for it today and learn the way to heat, 
health and happiness. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, lowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada | Write for our illustrated book 
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Rugs that endure 
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M.J. WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES 

) 129 Brussels Street Worcester. Mass. 
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THE ATLANTIC Acquaintanceship Offer 


F you are not a regular reader of the ATLANTIC you are missing some of the best and most 
interesting essays, poetry, fiction and articles on contemporary history and polities. 


That you may make the acquaintance of the 
ATLANTIC, you are offered a three-months’ trial 
subscription for fifty cents. The regular price is 
35¢ a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Included in the October ATLANTIC are—Four 
Years of President Wilson, by Charles W. Eliot; 
The Devil Baby of Hull House, by Jane Addams; 
James Whitcomb Riley, by Meredith Nicholson; 
The Gregariousness of the Minor Poets, by Sam- This 
uel McChord Crothers; Our Relations with Great 
Britain, by Arthur Bullard; The Iron Division at 
Verdun, by a soldier in the ranks and other 
papers of note, characteristic cf the ATLANTIC. _ issue. 


is an especial opportunity become 
acquainted with one of the foremost American 
periodicals. Mail the eoupon and 50e¢ today, 


beginning your subscription with the October 








Derr H., THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
3 Park Street, Boston. 


You may send me three numbers of the ArTLanric, beginning 
with the October issue, for which I enclose herewith fifty 


cents. (Sfumps eccepted.) 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


NATURALIZING THE SPRING- 
FLOWERING BULBS 


SYNE may arrange for the display of 
the beauty shown by growing 
plants in either of two chief ways—the 
formal or conventional and the informal 
or natural. In the case of the spring- 
Howering bulbs certain types of flower 
structure Jend themselves most readily 
to the formal method of. gardening while 
other types display their beauty most 
effectively in informal arrangements. 
Thus the tulips are ideal flowers for 
formal beds: their symmetrical lines of 
leaf, stalk and blossom serve admirably 
as decorative units which may be re- 
peated indefinitely in conventional de- 
signs. On the other hand the daffodils 
are ideal plants for naturalistic effects: 
their asymmetrical lines of leaf, stalk 
and flower lend themselves to such 
arrangements as one finds in fields and 


Bulbs naturalize well under trees and shrubs that are so seattered as to 
leave free spaces under them. 





By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


woods, where running brooks and tan- 
gled shrubbery make up pictures that 
appeal more forcefully to the human 
mind than can any possible conventional 
display. It was the daffodils growing 
naturally in English dales that revealed 
to Wordsworth those visions which he 
immortalized in verse. 

A bulb is essentially a storehouse of 
plant food so massed that the flower can 
be sent up quickly in early spring. 
This food is manufactured chiefly by 
the leaves after the blossoms fade, when 
the lush foliage is crowding into a few 
brief weeks the work for which most 
plants require a full season. During 
this period the leaves crowd the plant 
food into the bulbs and help to form 
new bulbs. At its end they turn brown 
and wither or “ripen off”? as the garden- 
ers say. This process of growth and 
ripening off is simply the preparation 
for the next season’s flowers. If it does 
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not take place the bulbs die and so there 
are no flowers. 

These facts explain why one cannot 
naturalize bulbs in a lawn that is mowed 
inspring. The leaves are cut off and no 
storing up of nutriment and forming of 
new bulbs can take place. 

So the first requirement of the situa- 
tion where the spring-flowering bulbs 
are to be naturalized is that the plants 
shall be left undisturbed for some weeks 
after blossoming. If they are set in 
grass, the grass must be left uncut until 
the leaves die down. If they are set in 
a perennial border, they must be left 
so, although it may be possible to have 
other perennials beside them to help 
conceal the withering leaves, 

On the larger estates there are of 
course abundant opportunities for natur- 
wlizing bulbs in favorable situations. 
The borders of woods, the banks of 
brooks, the broad expanse of grasses 


Crocuses are ideally naturalized here—they look like a little brook of blos- 


soms between the stones. 
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that do not need the lawn mower for 
their care, the nooks and corners of the 
grounds—-all these serve admirably for 
planting these bulbs. On the home 
grounds of limited areas however, the 
best places for naturalizing bulbs are in 
corners and along borders where trees 
and shrubs are growing, especially when 
these are-so scattered that there are free 
spaces below and between them. In 
such situations the grass can be left 
uneut until the bulb leaves have had a 
chance to ripen off, without such an 
appearance of untidiness as in the more 
open spaces of the lawns. 

The most fortunate position for such 
random beds of bloom are where conifer- 
ous evergreens whose branches touch 
the ground serve as a background for 
the picture. Such evergreens are effec- 
tive in early spring when they are needed, 
often before the deciduous trees and 
shrubs have pushed out their foliage. 

It is of course a truism to say that to 
naturalize bulbs successfully one should 
imitate Nature’s way of growing similar 
plants. When you come across a strik- 
ing display of some wild flower in field 
or wood you are likely to see that the 
plants are crowded together at some 
place near the centre and then gradu- 
ally thin out in various directions. This 
is especially true of those that reproduce 
by underground rootstocks or off-shoots. 
It results from the fact that the colony 
began with one or a few stragglers from 
which the others have developed. It 
is easy to see that this arrangement 
makes a more striking appeal to our 
feeling for beauty than would any other 
and we should take the hint in our natu- 
ralistic bulb planting. Someone has said 
to take a handful of bulbs, throw them 
on the grass and plant each where it 
falls. This is a good method if you 
throw them in such a way that they 
mass in one place and seatter out un- 
evenly. In throwing the bulhs it is well 
to stand with your back in the direction 
of the prevailing wind so that the flowers 
will seem to have been seattered by the 
breeze—-a suggestion from the famous 
garden of William Robinson, the father 
of wild gardening. 

In such natural bulb gardens one is 
timing to reproduce the simplicity of 
nature. This aim must be always in 
mind in the selection of the kinds to 
plant. Nature never grew a double 
tulip and permitted it to survive in the 
struggle for existence. So also would a 
double daffodil soon perish in the wilder- 
ness. Such products of man’s inter- 
ference with natural laws have no place 
in our wild gardening. We should 
choose rather the simple beauty of the 


Continued on page 29>) 
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Send for our free illustrated book giving 
sizes, prices and specifications of Gordon-Van 





Tine’s new greenhouses. The better green- 
house that will cost you half as much 


Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed or your 
money cheerfully refunded. Price is the result oi our 
system of selling direct from the factory. All woodwork of 
clear, selected red cypress, “the wood eternal.” Sash and 
doors are ready glazed, all hardware is furnished—even paint and nails. 
All parts are numbered and full instructions accompany shipment. You 
can build it yourself. Save architect’s fees—and get your materials at mill prices. 
Write today for complete information. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 











Dreer’s 


Reliable Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 


O not miss the joy of hav ing a bed or border 
of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this Fall 
as early as you can and success is certain. 


We import the very highest grades of the finest 
varieties and offer in our Autumn Catalogue 
splendid collections of Hyacinths. Tulips. Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, Snowdrops. etc., ete. 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy Per- 
ennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, ete. Our Autumn 
Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, plants and bulbs for out-doors, window 
garden and conservatory. 


Vailed free to anvone mentioning this magazine 


714-16 Chestnut St. 


Henry A. Dreer Philadelphia, Pa. 

















CAN YOU AFFORD TO DELAY 


the planting of shrubs, trees, ete. around your 
home? They have a cash value. We have a 
Landscape Department maintained especially for 
the benefit of our customers. Will you use it? 
Our charges are reasonable. 

An illustrated descriptive catalog telling you about the best 
things and giving you the results of our forty years’ experi- 
ence with ornamentals and fruits in this latitude is yours for 
the asking. Write today for it. 





Ome of the many homes we have beiped to make a Beauty 34 


THE COE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS CO., Nurserymen FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Cy BER is perhaps the best month in all the year for 
setting out the hardy perennial flowers. The plants 
are obtainable at this time from florists and from the large 
nurseries and seed-houses. If planted early this month 
most of them will develop sufficient root growth to become 
established before winter and they will be able to start into 
growth early in spring and blossom at the proper season. 
There are many beautiful varieties of most of the following 
whieh will be found listed in the catalogues: 


Anemone Globe-flower Poppy 
Aster Helenium Primrose 
Boltonia Hollyhock Pyrethrum 
Campanula Iris Rudbeckia 
Coreopsis Larkspur Sunflower 
Day-lily Peony Tritoma 
Foxglove Phlox Vinea 


SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 


October is the great planting month for the spring-flowering 
bulbs, either for the outdoor gardens or the window gardens 
indoors. Practically all the seed-houses issue special bulb 
catalogues which may be had for the asking. These catalogues 
are filled with beautiful pictures and good descriptions of the 
many varieties of the more important bulbs. One should order 
a liberal supply of many of the following: 


Amaryllis French Roman Hyacinth 
Calla Dutch Hyacinth 

Crocus Lily 

Daffodil Poetaz Narcissus 
Vritillaria Poet’s Narcissus 

Ireesia Star Narcissus 

Grape Hyacinth Tulip 






BULB CATALOGUE 


END for your copy. Our bulbs are full 
size, true to name, and very beautiful. 


THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


| 
| | vision has not already been made for them. A great variety 


| Farr’s Hardy | Evergreens, Herbaceous Perennials, 


\\ : i Bulbs, Trees and Shrubs in largest assortment 
s Plant Specialties and in ‘Bedford Grown Quality” stock. Send 
(Edition 1915-16) for special Fall Planting Catalog. 


A 96 page guide-book to the world of hardy 
plants. Vivid and accurate descriptions of the 
desirable varieties of Phlox, Delphiniums, Long- | THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES CO., BEDFORD, MASS. 


spurred Columbines, Peonies, Roses, Shrubs, 





THE WINDOW GARDEN 


The indoor window gardens should be started now if pro- 


of desirable plants will be found at the florists’ shops and 
listed in the catalogues. The range of flowers and foliage 
plants available for this purpose is much greater than is 
commonly known. The following list may prove suggestive: 


Flowering Begonias Geraniums 

Mrs. J. A. Peterson American Beauty 

Melhor General Funston 

Florence Davenport Maryland 

Glory of Cincinnati : Searlet. bedder 

Gloire de Lorraine _ «> Admiration 

Gloire de Chatelaine ‘Alice of Vincennes 
Perle de Geneve | Eugene Sue vo , 


Other Window Gurden Plants 


Chrysanthemums Heliotrope 
Gloxinia Dracena 
Abutilon ‘arfugium 
Pandanus Roses 
Poinsettia German Ivy 
‘Tradeseantia Pelargoniums 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums Petunias 
Stevia Primroses 
Fuchsia Moonvine 


ORNAMENTAL ‘TREES 


With the possible exception of Section 1 and the great plains 
regions of Sections 2 and 3, October is an excellent month for 
planting ornamental trees in the home grounds and along 
streets and driveways. The tendency is to restrict such plant- 
ing to a few standard varieties. This is unfortunate for the 
setting out of a larger number of kinds would add greatly to 
the beauty and interest of American towns and cities. The 
following list includes desirable deciduous trees which are now 
very generally neglected: 





Sycamore Maple Oriental Plane 
Red-flowered Horsechest nut Ginkgo 
Hornbeam Bolleana Poplar 
Chinese Catalpa Empress Tree 
American Judas Tree Pin Oak 

Sweet Gum Laurel leaved Oak 
Tulip Tree Varnish Tree 


PEAR TREES 

Pear trees may be safely planted in autumn in most north- 
ern and eastern regions except Section 1 and the plains regions 
of Sections 2 and 3. Standard trees are probably to be pre- 
ferred where there is plenty of room but where space is lim- 
ited dwarf pear trees may be set out to great advantage. 
For a succession of fruit from summer until late winter, plant 
the following varieties: 


Wilder Early . Bartlett Beurre Bose 
Stark Tyson Flemish Beauty Anjou 
Clapp Favorite seckel Winter Nelis 


(All inquiries pertaining to Trees, Plants and Planting 
cheerfully answered.) 





We have a really wonderful assortment of 60 of 
our choicest bulbs for $1.00. You may send a | 
dollar pinned to your order at our risk. 

Tothose who love flowers and “growing things,”’ 
our Bulb Catalogue will be a revelation. Send for § 
it today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
533 Barclay Street, through to 54 Park Place, New York. 














including Lemoine’s new French double and_ single- 
flowered Lilacs, the new varieties of Philadelphus, 
Deutzias, ete., make this book a desirable acquisition 
to any garden library. 

If you do not have a copy of ‘Farr’s Hardy Plant 
Specialties,”’ send for it today. 


Bertrand H. Farr---Wyomissing Nurseries Co., Inc. 
125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
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VICK’S , fn, GUIDE 
Now  For?7 years the leading authority on Vegetable, FOr 


Ready pany and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 1916 


—today. 
JAMES VICK’SSONS, 9 Stone St.,Rochester,N. Y. 
READER'S SERVICE stands ready to give you expert ad- 
vice concerning your gardens, free of charge. Address: 
Reader's Service, The House Beautiful, Boston. 
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Darwin Tulip 


Daffodi Is 


Selected by our Traveler 
Now in Holland 

GOLDEN DAFFODILS in April followed by 

the glorious DARWIN and COTTAGE TULIPS 

n May, will make your garden look its 
gavest during these spring months. 

Piant from now until November Ist in 
beds, or in clumps of ten or more, among 
hardy plants, or bordering low-growing 
shrubs and hedgerows. 

Because of English embargo, our 
traveler has secured bulbs of highest 
quality, usually sold in England, 
which we offer 
At Bargain Prices. 

DARWIN TULIPS 
Special Offer A, 100 Bulbs. 
ors from 10 distinet kinds, 

Prepaid for . 

Special Offer B, 100 Bulbs. 
1 















Mixe ‘5 I- 


- $1.5 


T en named 






kinds, all separate, our 
selection. Prepaidfor . - 
DAFFODILS 


Special Offer €, 100 Bulbs. Mixed 
kinds, enough for a &-foot 
circular bed. Prepaid for $1 50 
Special Offer D, 100 Bulbs. Eight 
named kinds, all separate, our se- 
lection. 
Prepele Ger. 2 ek es - 
Big Fall Catalog (56 pps.), 
Bulbs, Plants, Trees, FREE 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. New York, 43 Barclay Street 





RE OEE CPR 


HANDE 


HIS English brown Qimps 
shade, with its etched 
pattern and matt copper base, shows the great dec- 
orative beauty of Handel electric lamps. Ask 
your dealer for No. 6530 or write for booklet. 
THE HANDEL CO. 
388 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 

















Prepare for Christmas with these 
individual Christmas cards. 
Orders should be placed now. 
Deliveries December first or 


sooner. Price $12 per hundred 
up. Full particulars with speci- 
men sent on request with 
banking reference. 


DUTTON’S 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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single species, preferring that even the 
colorings shall be such as we find under 
natural conditions rather than the bi- 
zarre combinations that sometimes 
shriek from the florist’s windows at the 
passers-by. 

It is often recommended to plant bulbs 
with a dibber. While this seems the 
simplest process,—making a hole in the 
ground, dropping a bulb in and firming 
the soil over it,-it is likely to be 
successful than other methods, 
cially with large bulbs. The trouble is 
that a cavity made by the point of the 
dibber is left directly below the 
that it is hung in space with no soil 
direct contact with the middle of the 
bottom to stimulate growth. 
Ciardeners often speak of such plantings 


less 


espe- 


bulb, so 


root 


as“ hung”’ bulbs and careful experiments 
have shown that this is not the best 


method of planting. The difficulty ean 
be avoided somewhat when the holes are 
made by a dibber if a bit of sand is 
dropped into the bottom of each before 
the bulbs are pushed down. A better 
method, however, is to make a larger 
hole with a blunt trowel or even better 
with a short handled transplanting hoe 
by means of which the soil is easily held 
back of the opening while the bulb is 
put in place and then falls back when the 
hoe is removed. In this way can 
plant the bulbs easily and rapidly even 
in soil which is covered with sod. 

The most beautiful spring flowering 
bulbs for naturalizing are those of the 
great genus Narcissus, and the most 
effective way of displaving the beauty 
of these flowers is through such natural- 
istic planting. The lines and tones of 
leaves and flowers combine most charm- 
ingly with the gleam of running water; 
and when one can plant a clump. of 
daffodils or of the poet’s narcissus along 
the banks of a small brook one is able 
to reproduce the vision which led the 
old Greeks to evolve the charming legend 


one 


of Narcissus, so that one can see again 
the poetic significance of thename. Prob- 


ably the poet's narcissus is the most pop- 
ular of all members of the genus for natu- 
ralizing. The bulbs are hardy, inexpens- 
ive and when once established continue 
to multiply vigorously for many years. 
They mass together most charmingly and 
are rivalled in the admiration they elicit 
only by similar planting of the daffodils. 
There are so many varieties of the latter 
that one has a wide range of choice, but 
for naturalizing the varieties of moderate 
size which most nearly approach the wild 
daffodil of England seem most. desirable. 
The wild daffodils are 
catalogued as Lent Jahes. 


sometimes 
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HEATS WITH ANY WIND 
IN ANY DIRECTION 


OU know how it is with some heats. 
With the wind in certain directions, eer- 
tain rooms will be comfortable. But 
when the wind veers around in another diree~ 


tion, the heat veers too. Vhen eertain roon.s 
are not comfortable. 


Distressingly fickle, are these wind-bossed 
heats. 


Wind or weather matters not with Kelsey 
Health Heat. It will positively heat and venti- 
late every room in your house, no matter which 
way the wind blows. Or how hard it blows. 


_ If you are interested in heating health, eom- 
fort and economy, send for our booklet 
* Son.e Saving Sense on Heating 


‘HE Kewsey 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


103-H Park Avenue New York 
2767-H Lincoln Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Space 95-H Builders Exchange Detroit, Mich. 
405-H P. O. Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 








Reali of: Fibeane H. Kerr, White Plains, N. Y. 
Albro & Lindeberg, Architects, N. Y. 


OME home builders sacrifice the out- 

side charm ofa house in order to have 

comfort within. Usually a question of 
economy. But the notion is wrong. 


Bay State (i Coating 


used on concrete or stucco will give you beauty, 
permanence and economy. ‘Bay State’ weather- 
proofs and beautifies, in white or tint. Has been 
proved by architects and home builders everywhere. 


For all kinds of buildings—for interiors, too. 


Write for new booklet 17. Ask for color card. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers BOSTON, MASS. 


For cement floors Agatex is dustproof, 
weatherproot, wearproof. 





wear 
BAY STATE 
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N the garden which is being planned 

for permanent results October is 
the most important planting month. 
Practically all) biennial and perennial 
| flowers are now best planted and nearly 
| all tree fruits, small fruits and ornamen- 
| tal trees and shrubs do better) when 
planted now rather than in the spring. 
| Consequently, the most important work 
that the amateur ean engage in this 
month is to set out in their permanent 
places as many additions to the garden 
: as are practicable. In most home 

> grounds the border of hardy perennials 


W hich Woodwork Do You Prefer ? may well receive first attention. It is a. 


especially important that all the spring 
fowering perennials be planted at this 
Dark or light Mahogany, one of the various Oak 
tones, Silver Gray, Mission Green, Natural or 



































time, for the roots thus become so well i 
| established before winter that the plants ; 
will blossom next season. Most of the 


| WHITE ENAMEL ? summer flowering and some. of the , 


autumn flowering perennials may also 

















Whatever your choice of decorative schemes be planted now. The list ineludes 
i| Achillea, Aconitum, Arabis, columbine, t 

A R K A N S A S S O F I P I N E Boltonia, Campanula, Coreopsis, lark- ss 

| spur, foxgloves, sunflowers, day lilies, t 
Supplies a thoroughly satisfactory base upon which the desired effect may be carried out. I] Hibiscus, Iris, peonies, poppies, phlox, 7 
Moreover, the material may be had at moderate cost, due to an abundant supply. Phis | Primula, Pyrethrum, Rudbeckia, Seabi- | 
feature, combined with the wood’s beautiful figure, fine texture and adaptability make it | | osa, Sedum, Stokesia und Trollius o1 | , 

ee beg : st , cesla, ¢ ; Ss or 
a most desirable interior trim for pretentious homes or cozy cottages. ; : , ; » * R esl, ums 0 fi 
r » rer q . yp , . . 

Homebuilders Book containing «a complete description of the wood and eight individual plans will be BLOM flower. oots or ¢ row ns of most t! 
| sent free on request to those seriously interested. Architects should ask for our manual. It is eontined 1} of these may be obtained quickly and at ¥ 
| to faets of jnteres a) e ofessio White enamel and stained samples also free o reCHest. | . ba 
| en ee eo eee — sersaeay iia ta a i | small cost from the nursery houses d 

ddress ‘pt. : | 3 . 

| ‘shes Sails te Wedciha Wctaidh aiib while It is not generally understood that t! 

| dealers. See that yours supplies it. He car October is a better planting month than p 

| j . . 

| ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU pon for nearly - —— ntal — J 

. shrubs, vines and hedge plants. we ; 

| Little Rock, Ark. “oa - s| 
| only exceptions in the case of trees and 5] 

: SS m — shrubs are that thin-barked trees, like “ 
Sone agit Re |) CUtthe beech and bireh, and those with ; 
‘ a | 5) sl 

» Pe 0, “ | fleshy roots, like the magnolia, tulip ‘ 


trees, poplars and sweet gum, should be 


Satieliixe | Interion—Itgime = x 
oe LCT GV Stee aaah = ; saved until spring. Practically all the f 

















. eo ea or Ser %, 4 | perennial and woody vines are best : 
a = yt m | planted now. This includes sueh orna- ee 
E = | mental kinds as Actinidia, golden bell, ue 
, hardy jasmine, Japanese honeysuckle, - 

trumpet vine and Wistaria. It is espe- by 

chilly important that hedge plants should = 

be set out now, it being stated on good “ 

Questions of design and materials inevitably arise as you make plans for | authority that they are likely to grow m 
building, furnishing or repairing your home. We wish to make ' twice as much next year as when planted 

ourselves especially useful to you personally and to that end have established our late in spring. Few people realize also 

Reader’s Service to give you individual advice. We want you to feel free to come that most of the hardy roses should be th 
fous at any time with your problems of home-making. We will furnish you with — planted in October. The Rugosas, ram- P 
Architectural Suggestions nd Plans for Interior Decoration and Landscape blers, hybrid perpetuals, and the hardi- - 
Gardening, suited as closely to your needs as our professional advisors can make est climbers are all safe to set at this ta 
them—all absolutely without charge to our subscribers. Send us your question season. One caution should be observed C 
today. in regard to all woody plants set out in B 
READER’S SERVICE - THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BOSTON the fall. They should be pruned little th 

14 if at all, reserving this process for early \ 

| spring. 
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In the garden of small fruits October 
is also the most important month for 
planting. Currants, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries will get 
firmly established by new root growth 
before winter that vou save practically 


sO 


a whole season. 

In the orehard of tree fruits, apples, 
pears and quinces may now be planted 
to greatest advantage. One gets trees 
which have been freshly dug and one 
can set them out during a time of com- 
parative leisure. They should be set 
a little deeper than they were in the 
nursery, the soil around them should be 
mulehed and the trunks should be 
wrapped with wire netting to prevent 


the attack of rabbits and mice. The 
stone fruits, however, peach, plum, 
cherry and apricot—-should not — be 


planted now in the north although it is 
safe to plant these in the south. 

About the only perennial vegetables to 
be set out noware asparagus, horse-radish 
and rhubarb, together with some of the 
perennial herbs like mint and thyme. 

Many amateur gardeners have re- 
ported very successful results in getting 
early flowers through fall planting of 
the seed. Most of us have noticed that 
the self-sown seedlings get a remarkable 
start and blossom well in advance of 
those we sow in spring. Try the follow- 
ing plan late this month: select next 
year’s poppy bed, prepare the soil care- 
fully and sow the seed broadcast over 
the surface, first mixing thoroughly 
with fine dry sand in order to avoid the 
difficulty of sowing it too thickly. For 
the annuals that will bear transplanting 
prepare a seed bed carefully in some 
sheltered place and mark it out with 
shallow drills just you would for 
spring sowing. Then late in) October 
sow in the different rows the seeds of 
such annuals as these: candytuft, sweet 


as 


alvssum, cornflower, Coreopsis, pot muari- 
gold, China aster, mignonette, annual 
larkspur, annual pink, pansy and even- 
ing primrose. Then cover over lightly 
and leave until spring. mulching the 
whole bed with a light covering of straw 
or leaves held in’ place by boards or 
brush. will thus lie dor- 
mant until spring, but the 
will soften, so that the little plants in- 
side will be ready to start into growth 
very early the following season. 

Some of the new productions samong 
the annual flowers the beautiful 
Petunia Heatherhome’s Glory, and the 
rosy white variety of Sweet Sultan, Cen- 
taurea Moschata Rosea. There is a new 
Clarkia, Apple Blossom, and a rose red 
Bedding Begonia which is likely to take 
the place of some of the over worked 
Geraniums. 


These seeds 


seed-conts 


are 
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The beautiful whiteness o 





Sinks clean. 





embellish it with 


| —always of one 


j If you are building or intending to 

build, or if you are remodeling your 

| residence, be sure to write us for a 
free copy of our interesting book, 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER.”’ 


BRANCHES 
i Boston New York 
j Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Detroit hicago 
Indianapolis 


KOHL 








(Patent Applied For 








i After play there’s 
/ nothing like a plunge 
in a fine bath tub 





“Its in the Kohler Enamel” 





Founded 1873 Los 


Kohler. Wis. U.S.A. 


BEAUTIFUL 


ia —_, k= 
é 4 s j a4), a Ye. 
z Ey} AN 
Y on 
. } L\. 2 
* } \ ‘ 


io eee 


f KOHLER enamel adds to the 


general attractiveness of KOHLER WARE. Hygienic de- 
signs, eliminating sharp corners and unnecessary projections, 
make it easy to keep KOHLER Bath Tubs, Lavatories and 


You will have special fondness for your bath room if you 


KOHLER WARE 


quality—the highest 


It contains illustrations of our dif- 
ferent patterns in bath tubs, lava- 
tories and sinks, and tells you how 
we have made enameling a fine art. 
Address Dept. H 7. 


BRANCHES 7 
St. Paul 


San Francisco 
Houston Seattle 
ngeles 


London 


ER CO 


St. Louis st 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIC 


Pippiens henant Robert Have 


Tertie Baas ror Agassiz Datlas 1 S 
A FParver vo Hts Fresuwan Son Edward Sang i 
INTENSIVE Living Cornelia A 

REMINISCENCE Wirth Posrscrip Owen W 


Pun Orner Sips Varga ‘ 
On AvTHORS Vargaret P.M 
Tare Provincian American Meredith N 


$1.25 net 


postpaid 


S 


i2me 


Sixteen favorite 


Contents 


iflantic essays, distinguished by 
kindly satire, delightful wit, and keen philosophy. 


Ovr Lapy Poverry tyne - 
ENTERTAINING THE CANDIDA KW atth B 
furs Srreer S Strur 
PasHions In Men Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
\ Conression in Pros Walter Prich 1 Eator 
In THE Cuairk R h Bergengres 


THe Passing or INpooKs 
Tur Conrenteo Heart Lucy F 


gilt top ISN pages 


hine flump 


K ve 


hrey 


Order from your bookseller or send remittance to THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, Dept. H., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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ia ET them romp-—-thatisthe Spar retains its richness in spite 
joy of childhood--anddon’t — of the weather’s wear. 
worry about yourfloors and wood- 
he work, if you are sure they are fin- 
ished with Pitcairn Aged Varnish. 
The floor which is finished with 
Pitcairn Aged Floor Spar will not 
easily mar, nor will it be blem- | The enamel that is free-flowing, making 
ished by the leaking radiator, or — it easy for your decorator to secure a 
other household accidents. 
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PITCAIRN 
BANZAI 
ENAMEL 


flawless, unblemished surface—making 
it sure that your white, or tinted enam- 


W oodwork finished with Pitcairn el work will have utmost and most en- 
Aged Finishing * par hasenduring — during beauty. 
elegance. 


Send us the name of your architect, so 
we can send him and you our Portfolio 


: and the noun door, or yacht of Interiors, helpfully suggestive pho- 
finished with Piteairn Aged Mast tographs of home interiors. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributing stocks in 25 leading jobbing centers of the U.S. Sold by retailers everywhere, 

















ONE HUNDRED 
COUNTRY ff 


HOUSES 














ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would- 
he country dweller. 

Size, 10x 11in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription to THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (regular rate, $2.00 a year) for $4.00. 


Dept. H., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston 
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A DAFFODIL TEA FOR 
CHARITY 
(Continued from paye 285) 
she treats all the children to goodies, and 
remembers the shut-ins by sending them 
pots of daffodils to brighten their days. 
She has helped the cause most gener- 
ously, though she goes home empty- 
handed. The dear old lady from over 
the way comes and buys more than she 
can ever eat up; the white-haired retired 
clergyman brings a dignity to the oc- 
‘asion no other can bestow. The wife 





Ina corner of the library we put a candle-stand 
and two Windsor chairs, spreading the table 
for two. 

and children of the wealthy German 

mill-owner arrive and do more than 

their share; the town’s most famous 

resident, a great landscape painter, buys 

a cake and a pot of flowers with a five- 

dollar bill, and—geniuses are forgetful 
forgets to take his change. 

When everyone has supped and de- 
parted with their daffys, cakes and can- 
dies, I sit down and think over the day: 
it has been a social success; for a com- 
mon cause the busy people have met 
under one roof—the rich and the poor. 
the Catholics and the Protestants of all 
denominations, the representatives of 
various nationalities have found a reason 
to join hands. Turning to the material 
results, I find nearly one hundred and 
fiftv dollars, a banner sum in this small 
town, for a charitable purpose, and I 
know that for two months it will send 
the village nurse ministering to the poor 
andthesick. Am I not glad that I drove 
inyself out to plant those daffodil bulbs 
onthe bright afternoon of last Oetober? 
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Globe - Wernieke 


Sectional Bookcases 
“Built to Endure 


IRST of all, a Globe -Wernicke 

Sectional Bookcase is a hand- 
some piece of furniture that may be 
obtained in various period style; 
and wood finishes to harmonize 
with any interior. 


Then, it grows as the book collection grows 

it is always as big as your needs, never 
gaping with emptiness or crowded to un- 
sightliness, like ordinary bookcases. 


You simply add new sec- 
tions to your Globe -Wer- 
nickeasnewbook requ re. 
Write for Catalog III 
showing all the Globe- 
Wernickes in color and ask 
for acopy of ‘The World’s 
Best Books.” 


° 

The Globe"Wernieke Co. 

CINCINNATI 
Branch store 
and agencies in 
over 2,000 Cilies 


“Che Heart 
of the Home~ 
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Keep the “Upkeep Page” Blank! 


The care with which you select the materials that go into your new 
house is the protection that you have against a long column of figures 
on the upkeep side of your ledger —- and upkeep means dead loss. 


The most expensive part of your house to keep in repair is the 
walls — inside and out — they must be duiit right to stay right and 
walls of permanence are laid over a base of 


Ano-Jurn 


TRADE MARK 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath is made with a strong mesh that 
embeds itself in the plaster and grips unfailingly and forever. It 
produces a wall surface of perfect smoothness — no ribs or hum- 
mocks — no cracks that disfigure and that cannot be repaired. You 
can paper over a Kno-Burn lathed wall as soon as the plaster is dry. 


“Practical Homebuilding” tells just why Kno-Burn Expanded 
Metal Lath is the most economical material you can use. 





Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing and ask Jor Bookle: 559 


Manufacturers of all types of Expanded Metal 


955 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 











AT THE REQUEST OF 







THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL @ 


WILL BE SENT TO 


(—_ 


“s" 


FOR MONTHS, BEGINNING... -19 


Use this attractive card to announce your gift 
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tHE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A New Gift Every Month for | ins Moke es 
1 
Seven Months for One Dollar | __ Enciosed find $1.00, for whieh send The House Boswnti 
H ful for seven months and your announcement ecard to 
' 
Send THe Housr Beavrirut to your friend !  xame 
to-day, it is an always weleome gift. Enelose | las 
your address, your friend’s address and a On) : 
Dowtar bill—the gift will he announced by eard. | “eS a 
\ 
' 
A One Dollar Bill—Today! Was 
! 
1 
DEPT. H. , 
a 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON | iniadaashaadoninscaea niin ae 
! 
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ae ame Seesaiiiein eerie, 1 BRIGHT-BERRIED GROWTH FOR 


. | THE WINTER GARDEN 
| F AD) GUM “AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD" | 
| eS | 


(Continued from page 277) 
SHRUBS WITH GRAY FRUITS 
Clethra alnifolia. 
| When an architect specifies a product for 
|| his own residence—that product can || 
have no higher endorsement. | 
| 











—9 


' 
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CUTTY TOMNEELLOOORRENENHAUUT TENA Re 


Cornus candidissimia. 
Eleagnus angustifolia. 
Myriea cerifera. 





SHRUBS WITH WHITE FRUITS 


Symphoricarpos racemosa and occidentalis. 


SHRUBS WITH ORANGE FRUITS 
—___— Citrus trifoliata. 

Cydonia japonica. 

Cratiegus orientalis. 

Ilex Aquifolium, var. fructo-aurantiaca. 
| Lonicera Morrowi. 
Pyracantha coccinea, var. Lebaudi. 
Rosa pendulina, arkansana, acicularis and 
| bland. 


Sapindus marginatus. 





BLUE AND BLUISH FRUITS 
Callicarpa purpurea, americana and japonica. 
Cornus sanguinea. 
Juniperus virginiana. 
Berberis japonica and Aquifolium. 
Viburnum nudum and dentatum. 


BLACK FRUITS 
Cratwgus Douglasi and nigra. 
Ligustrum vulgare, ibota and Regelianum. 
Sambucus canadensis. 
Viburnum rufidulum and Jentago. 
Rhamnus cathartica and dahuries. 





| CREEPERS WITH WINTER FRUIT 
Residence of A. Raymond Ellis, Esq., Architect, Hartford, Connecticut. Cocculus carolinus, bright red berries all winter. 
|| ; : Celastrus seandens and paniculatus (yellow and 
red). 











his delightful house contains Red Gum interior trim, in every way harmonizing | Huonymus radicans (yellow and red). | 
Gaultheria procumbens (scarlet). 


with the quiet dignity and charm of the interior. | ft ere ee (red). 
sve ium iMOnUM and chinense (rec 


Mitchella repens (red). 
| | Rhus sa we (gray). | 





Mississippi Valley is a huge reservoir of magnificently healthy Red Gum 
| m ‘ - . . . . 
| trees. Red Gum is the most plentiful fine cabinet wood in the world, and modern 
| processes of manufacture have now made it possible to get Red Gum lumber of | The profusion of bright color here set 
architectural fitness in a very wide variety of grain and markings at a price below | forth is surely enough to cause even a 
ANY other suitable cabinet wood. aan : * pie ge - 
hurried amateur to look closely into it. 





| 
| } 
Sap Gum, or unselected Gum from the same tree, is absolutely non-resinous and tii Besides these fruiting things whose 
| in consequence Is the wood par excellence for White Enamel trim. color is persistent, there are among the 


Viburnum acerifolium, dentatum, pruni- 


‘The Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association, aiming to aid consumers to secure | Viburnum berries which change their == 
| thorough satisfaction, has made an exhaustive study of the preparation and treatment color, according so a short reas Se [a 
| | of Red Gum for the highest type of architectural purposes, and will be pleased | the subject lately read. The following his 
| to confer with architects and others. Samples in various finishes will be supplied | sorts change from green to black only: aa 
| 


without charge. The Red Gum pamphlets contain much interesting information. 
folium, pubescens and Jentago. Those 




















| | 
| 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association changing from green to red, then to 
1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg. Memphis, Tennessee | black or blue-black are cassinoides, lan- 
| | tuna, lantanoides, nudum, Sieboldii and 
em See eae Ea cna Pak Sees 2 cen tomentosum. Then there are some that i 
eas nike Geta aI aie —— simply turn from green to red such as | mS 
<seeetininaeadiaeatin : dilatatum, Opulus, and Wrightii. All | | 





AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS | _ ‘tne [rom red to black ane er 
ornamental because all the berries on a 

The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal cluster do not change at the same time, 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting hence there is a pretty combination of 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES the red and black berries appearing on 


the same cluster. Cuassinoides is notable 








By Hester Price, th 1own authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the z f 
freshest, most desiralle nea tor the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons for this. Viburnum dilatatum, \ i Opu- 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer rid with the use of such materials as may = yee ia ue : 
readily be obvained lus and V. Wrightii hold their fruits all 
cn mane tet tebtc denoration is illustrated by a tulhpaae engraving, chowing wot culty the winter. Viburnum lentago grows into a 
reneral effect, but also the exact working out of the details . : 

| ) xy ah ie dae ave oval, 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. very tall shrub. Its fi wits ire 

We will send this valuable book and @ year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or ‘bluish-black, with a certain bloom upon 
renewal) for $3.00. Address ah . } 
vine them. They hang upon the trees tll 





Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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Fadeless 


fabrics can still be had 


by insisting upon 


ORINOKA 


Guaran teed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and colors in 
many patterns and grades—every one 
absolutely color-fast. 

Ask for them by name at leading 
retailers and decorators. Write for 


booklet. 
ORINOKA MILLS, *° Gercsfon.™¢*- 


Insist on this Guarantee : 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure to 
the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price. 








and Water Supply Systems 
Give the Country Home Complete 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT 


and enable you to install in your home 
modern plumbing for bathroom, kitchen, 


~ sink and laundry. 


The construction of the Kewanee System 
is extremely simple and most of the material 


may be bought at home. The Kewanee Cast- 


ings are the most necessary and important 
>, parts and are adjusted to give the best 


results. Our Bulletin explains all. 


You_can't go wrong in the installation 
| of a Kewanee System when the simple 
instructions are followed, and the Kewanee 


. Castings are used. 
KEWAN EE titres 


like Public Utilities, give every city comfort to the country 
Je will furnish plan and work with you for best 
arrangement of the following: 


Water Supply Systems 
Electric Lighting Plants 
Home Power Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants 
Gasoline Storage Plants 


(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 
111 S. Franklin roca Kewanee, Illinois 
anance ore ES: 60 Church Street, New York 
212 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Send for Bulletins, mentioning the subject you are interested in. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE E UTILITIES co. 
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Residence of 
W. C. Reed, 
Harmon, N. Y. 
Henri Vallet, 
Architect. 


ANVILLE 


Have an Artistic Roof 
that is Fire-Safe, too 


A roofing for your home, free from the peril of flying fire-brands and so 
resistant to weather and time that painting and repairs are not needed 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Made solely from two imperishable min- 
erals—Asbestos and Portland Cement- 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles CAN’T 
burn. Cheaper than slate or tile, and 
lighter in weight, they actually toughen 
with age, and are practically everlasting. 
And they insulate against heat or cold 
keep the house cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. 


All this at no sacrifice of appearance, 
for these shingles lend themselves to 
artistic and distinctive treatment. Sup- 


plied in a variety of shapes and sizes, 
with rough or smooth edges and in soft 
tones of Gray, Indian Red, or Mottled 
Brown. And vouched for by a business 
principal, 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


under which you can register your J-M 
Roof with us and make us accountable 
for your satisfaction. 

Ask the nearest J-M Branch for a copy 
of the free shingle booklet. 

iM Transite Asbestos Shingles are examined, approved 


labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., un- 


a the posal of the National Board of Underwriters. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., New York 


Boston New York St. Louis 
Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Seattle 

oronto 
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Howse of Joseph Lincoln, Esq., Hackensack, N. J. Forman & Light, Architects 


| IX you would have the wood which possesses 
7 all the virtues of other woods, and has none 
of their shortcomings, for the outside of your | | 
home, insist on | 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building experience in 
America have proved that White Pine with- 
stands the attack of time and weather more 
successfully than any other wood. 








It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or 





ait rot—and once in place it “stays put,” after | 
@ CHILI fal . . 
LTHITE, PINE years of exposure, even in the closest fitting 








mitres and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 
It takes paint and stains perfectly. 











If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 





| “‘White Pine in Home Building” is beau- 3 ens ee . - : 
| tifully illustrated and full of valuable should appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in 
| information and suggestions on home- securing It. | 
| building. Send today for this booklet —- | 
| free to all prospective home-builders. Address. WHITE PINE BUREAU 
y ; y NL J Vy, ; 
“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 5 ls ¥ 
White Pine Toys and Furniture” —a fas- 2018 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


cinating children’s plan book, from 
which a child may build its own toys Representing 


{ and toy furniture. Prepared by Helen The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Speer, the toy expert. If there are Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
children in your home, sent free on and Michigan, and The Associated 


White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 


' request 














We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE and 5 00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (for two years) for $ e 


Ilistoric Styles in Furniture, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin Co., ina 
new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full page and S84 other illustrations. In the 
words of the publisher, the book furnishes ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture 
through ten centuries and giving the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the 
furniture itself.” 

“Tt was in Chicago many years ago that Miss Virginia Robie established herse’ f as an authorityon historic furniture and an- 
tiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contiithutions to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout 
country asan expert in the values and genuineness of those things which home-makers prize.’—The Chicago Tribune. 

The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.00 The price of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

(two years) is $4.00 We offer the two in combination for $5.00 
Write your name and address on the margin of this announcement, eut it out and mail it to us, we will either send 
vou the book and magazine or further information about the offer, as you may direct. 
Do it today—the impulse is a good one. (This offer is good to either new or renewing subscribers.) 


Address: Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 
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Has ever shrub been found to exceed 
the Barberry tribe in the abundance ‘of 
fruit produced? None except perhaps 
the Loniceras or Bush Honeysuckles; 
and while their berries are wonderful 
for bright profuseness and those of Loni- 
cera Maackii var, podocarpa, that finest 
of all Bush Honeysuckles, garnish the 
branches far into the time of cold, surely 
the Barberries and Cotoneasters are the 
two which best defy the Winter storms. 
As for the new Chinese Barberries, they 
will be, I predict, if anything more used 
than the Japanese. ‘“Berberis Wil- 
son,” writes one who grows and knows 
it, “has been most welcome to the land- 
scape gardener. It can be used in 
several positions with advantage, and 
it produces effect the first season after 
planting. 

But beside the Snowberries, Vibur- 
nums and Barberries the better known 
fruiting shrubs for Winter beauty are 
the Privets and the Roses. Throughout 
December and even later may be found 
the beautiful blue-black clusters of small 
fruits upon Regel’s Privet (Ligustrum 
Regelianum) as well as upon the common 
Privet (Ligustrum vulgare). And among 
the Roses may be mentioned the large 
black haws of Rosa spinossissima, the 
vivid scarlet ones of Rosa lucida and the 
charming clustered berries of Rosa 
setigera, the Michigan Rose, which, with 
me, gleam against Arborvite all through 
the time of snow. These clusters hang 
from drooping stems of lovely purple- 
brown, the fruit is of a very bright 
orange-searlet and the whole effect of 
bough and berry, too, most brilliant and 
gay. Rosasetigera is never better placed 
than against some dark evergreen such 
as Arborvite or Red Cedar. Rose and 
Cedar, Cedar and Thorn,—these are 
invariably interesting companionships. 

That remarkable red-berried Euony- 
mus, the variety called vegetus, is 
certainly destined to a great future in 
this country. Dr. Wilhelm Miller wrote 
of it with his wonted enthusiasm some 
four years ago as the coming Ivy for 
America, the evergreen creeper to use as 
Ivy is used in England. My own speci- 
mens of this valuable thing are young 
as yet; but all the beauty ascribed to 
them I already easily imagine. A fine 
round leaf of a lighter green color than 
that of EKuonymus radicans, an alertly 
branching habit which gives promise of 
quick and graceful growth, and a scarlet 
fruit (or probably orange-searlet as it is 
said to resemble that of the common 
Bittersweet) which in the severest Win- 
ter will not desert the parent stem 
what could an enthusiast ask further as a 
lovely garnishment for his walls or piers 
for Winter? Those glorious fruits of the 
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ry ialties : 
, Rubbish Burners, 


MajesticcoalChut 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, protects your walk, flowers, 
lawn and shrubs. A glass door serves as a window, giving splendid light to the basement. 
It locks from the inside and is burglar-proof. It is extra durable, has a heavy steel body 
— semi-steel door frame and boiler plate hopper. Every home should have one. 


Write for Free Boo 


ceivers, all-metal Basement Window 
Plant Boxes, Pipe and Pipeless andl lar Furnaces, etc. 


The Majestic Co., 


Describing the Majestic Coal Chute and other Majestic 
Garbage Receivers, Milk and Package 
Street and Park Re aes Cans, 
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Re- t 
Metal 
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601 Erie St., Huntington, nad 











PLANTS INDOORS 


. Proper receptacles for 
plants indoors are very 
essential to a well furnished 
room or sun parlor. 







JARDI- 
NIERE 





. a? WHEATLEY ITALIAN 
ans vy” OLD IVORY TINTED POTTERY 
Height 47 in te'tent ed i peiery ch ond fst 
JARDINIERE ay ae i 
15 in. wide in our rae: Send a? it. Mere 
12 in. deep ee re iecaeht a easathe te 
Price $5.00 or over to all points in the U. S. 
$20.00 WHEATLEY POTTERY 
Complete 2428 Reading Road 


CINCINNATI 
Established 1879. 











City Water Service in the Country 


Auy one having an available source of supply 
or lake—can have a water supply system offer 

ing to the suburbanite all of the opportunities 
and advantages which the city family new 
enjoys. From the big line of 


from well, spring 







Water Supply Systems 
may be selected an outfit which 
may be operated by electricity, gas 
Oline engine, kerosene engine, water 
Lbs ssure or by hand, to supply an a 

equate volume of water, and at ta; 
desired pressure 
quirements 

you are : not enjoying the many 
advantages of a good water supply 
system .orif youhave a system which 
is not giving proper service, fill in 
and mail to us the coupon tH slow, for 
eatalog. and Suggestions as to — 
proper kind of system to meet ye 
needs, 


to meet all re 








The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 
Manufacturers—General Offices, CLEVELAND, O. 


Branches in Larger Cities 





Fill in, Detach ard mee this » Coupon, Now! 
the B.B.B. Co. C1 gof*Eureka” 
WihanDatimaunt Scatitie: Var tateraied 1 Tinnen, Elersinn $4 
be operated by (check whieh) 


eland—PI mati iplet 


DEleetricity O Gas Engine [J] Water Press ru r 
(hur dailw water cr nsumption is about 

Namie 

Addr 





H. B.— 10° 








Residence uf 

Dr. H.C. Will 

Chicago 

W. E. Perry 
Architect 
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@ The Terra Cotta TILES 


in roof of this pretty home are known as the 
Imperial German pattern, detail more 
clearly shown in border of this adver- 


tisement. 


A Tile Roof has every 


point of superiority in its favor. 
Architectural beauty, puree 


protection from fire, 


leaks, 


moisture and weather changes 


wonderful durability without 
repairs, and therefore eventual 


economy. 





Our illustrated booklet. 


Beautiful,"* 


“The Roof 


in colors, sent free te any 


prespective builder upon request. 





Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
Mfrs. of — pro Roofing Tiles. 


ner 
TUL-1121 ame Bids. 


Then Get This Valuable 


( hicage, I. 


Planning to Build? 


Country House Number Free 





on the 





types. 


kK IFTY or more recent Country 

leading architects in the East, in the Middle West, 
will be illustrated in the October 
Architectural Record—more than 100 illus- 
trations and floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and 


Pacific 


number of 


Houses - 


Coast 
The 


-the work of 


anc 


From this number vou are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you 
to determine the best type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrange- 


ment of rooms: 
Each month The 


an average of 100 or more illustrations: 


best building materials, as well as the 


convenience and value. 


This valuable 
subscribe now for 191%. You w 


Country House Num 
To accept this offer, please mail the cou 


THE Ane HITECTURAL ReEcorb, 119 W. 40t! 
Send me free your October Country 
and enter my subscription for the full y« 


$1.00 for foreign. 


Signed 


the most desirable 


pon promptly. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ent free oo the pasa shag and December issues 
ithreets umbers for only Si—the re 


st., New York 


House Number and the 
1917, for which find $3 herewith: 


issues of November 


\delress 


ARCHITECTURAL 


materials, furnishings and conveniences. 

Architectural Record presents a careful selection of the best eurrent work with 
while in the business section are described the latest and 
furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort 


f you 
gular yearly price. 


RECORD 
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and December 


(Add 60 cents for Canada 
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_ TsYourlypoHore? 


—is your wife’s or husband's 
or father's or mother’s or 
son’s or daughter's type here? 


Malt, Nubrine 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


is recommended as an aid to diges- 
tion and a strengthening tonic. For 
the overworked—for the anaemic— 
for all who are overwrought or 
undernourished—the weak, the tired 
and the convalescent. Should be 
taken at each meal and before 
retiring. 
All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by 
U. S. Internal Revenue 
Department to be a pure 
malt product—not an al- 
coholic beverage. Con- 
tains 14.50 per cent malt 
solids—!.9 per cent 
alcohol. 
Interesting Booklet on Request 
Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 





A New Book by the ‘Publisher of the Atlantic AConthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of public 
taste, and the genesis of some literary fashions are described in this uncommonly interesting 
little volume. 

** Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with the public's pursuit of literature 

in the home, at the club, and on the train and trolley car.’’ — Boston Globe, 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHGOXN MIFFLIN’ COPCPANY Boston and New York 
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Black Swamp Alder, bright scarlet 
beads along brown stems, which oc- 
casionally light up the snowy December 
landscape in Michigan, set one’s thought 
at once to a cheerful Christmas tune. 
The fruits of this fine evergreen vine for 
America will, when they are known, do 
the same for the individual householder. 
‘Evergreen it is,’’ says Dr. Miller, easy 
to grow (perfectly hardy in the latitude 
of Boston), wonderful in its Winter 
fruit, and “it promises to develop a 
strong American character.’”’ 

The graceful sprays of the Snowberry, 
however, bring to my mind the fact that 
these same fruits used in early September 
for cutting with lavender and rich purple 
annual asters are surprisingly good. — In 
this connection it occurs to me, too, 
that between these Snowberry bushes 
a plenteous use of hardy asters in taller 
and more dwarf varieties should produce 
a satisfying late September and early 
October effect. A rather remarkable 
photograph of the Snowberry is here 
shown as well as one of Viburnum len- 
tago. A lovely picture lately noticed of 
beautiful white-berried shrub, is of a 
Pernettya mucronata. Sad to say this 
shrub is not hardy in the northern part 
of America—I mention it here because 
its photograph turned my thoughts at 
once to the Snowberry; yet this dwarf 
evergreen bush, Pernettya, with its 
thick clusters of waxen fruits, must be a 
thousand times more beautiful than the 
Symphoricarpos. The Pernettya is a 
smaller bush, in fact of dwarf habit. Its 
fruits in the picture referred to, remind 
one of those marvelous flowers of the 
lovely gray-leaved shrub, Zenobia, whose 
clustering bloom once seen cannot be 
forgotten. 

And speaking of the Snowberry it is 
again most perfect seen back of a plant- 
ing of Berberis Thunbergii with the 
glorious leaves of Mahonia Aquifolium 
showing in its glossy leaves not only 
tones of green but tones of purple- 
bronze as well. <A fine company, these 
shrubs together, and a lovely December 
effect with white and scarlet berries and 
the holly-like Mahonia foliage. 

Since I write on the general topic of 
the adornment of the home landscape 
for Winter, why may I not give a word 
to a marvel of a shrub whose flowers in 
the latitude of Boston appear in Febru- 
ary, yes, in mid-February! This is the 
Japanese Witch-Hazel. Faney a shrub 
coming into bloom in what is often the 
coldest of our winter months, sending 
forth little yellow flowers along the 
length of its branches, flowers which 
neither. snow nor frost seem to affect. 
Is not this a thing to long for? 
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THE COLLEGE GIRL’S ROOM 
(Continued from page 280) 


father and that the portraits showed him 
—one as an artist with flying necktie and 
moustache, the other as a sedate business 
man—I was ready to give my vote on the 
spot to the loyal daughter. The Junior 
president’s room may have had ‘‘too 
many things in it,” but I should like to 
know the girl who loved the bowl of 
violets, the wicker vase of mignonette, 





Cooking is not permitted in the bedrooms at 
Wellesley. Convenient kitchenettes are pro- 
vided. 


the filmy potted fern in the long west 
window, and who heaped her table so 
hospitably with teacups. 

Each room had some good feature. 
One had curtains of charming rosy 
cretonne in a west light; another, of 
white scrim stencilled in pale colors for a 
south window. 

“We are proud of all our rooms,” 
the matron said. “The girls are en- 
couraged not to display material pros- 
perity. We think it is better for a room 
to be rather bare—even without curtains 
and pictures—than fussy and cluttered. 
Girls are imitative and plastic at this 
age,’’ she added, ‘and their taste is 
asily influenced, though we encourage 
them to be individual.”” When it was 
necessary to re-tint the walls, the girls 
were allowed to vote as to the color; but 
all preferred to keep the dull buff which 
had been chosen by the college, and 
all liked the rough finish which gave so 
soft an effect. 

The chaste colonial building in which 
these girls are housed must influence 
them to fulfil the matron’s ambitions. 
It stands in quiet retirement on a little 
used street. The dignified entrance is 
at the side and overlooks a simply treated 
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oice of Homebuilders 
Fifty Years ‘ 


Homebuilders are coming to realize more and No matter what scheme of interior decoration 
more that the permanency of beautiful interiors you may prefer, Berry Brothers’ products can 
depends largely upon the skillful treatment of _ be safely relied on to produce the desired effects 
woodwork, floors, walls and ceilings. and to supply the enduring quality. 

Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry Enamels, Luxe- You can insure against disappointment by specifying 
berry Wood Finishes and Luxeberry Wall Finishes are Berry Brothers—tor your new home or refinishing 
but a few of Berry Brothers’ celebrated products that the old one. 

have enjoyed the confidence of architects, decorators yi. top Sicilia tah inane nitiiinaes diiauai 





and homebuilders for over half a century. decoration and gives helpful hints on home finishing. 

we ERRY BROTHER sees 
Detroit, Mich. NCORPORAT principal cities of 

Walkerville, Ont orld's Largest Varnish Makers the world. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Established 1858 (388 








Let Us Regulate Your Heater This Winter 


Let us relieve you of that bother and worry of watching and fussing with the 
dampers. Our MARVEL TEMPERATURE REGULATOR will operate 
the drafts of any heater so as to produce any temperature which may suit 
your faney, permitting a fluctuation of less than two degrees. 


Reduces the Average Fuel Bill One-quarter 


By preventing ov: she ting no fuel is wasted which insures full value from a ut the fuel that is 
used. Another we iy feature is a time attachment which permits a cool temperature during 

sleeping hours if de sired and automatically restores the normal day time temperature a few 
minutes before “getting up” time so the house will be warm to dress in 

Thousands in use and all are giving the greatest satisfaction. Send for illustrated folder H 


American Thermostat Company, Newark, New Jersey 








SPECIAL OFFER 


HE. Paris Openings Number of V ogue 
is now ready. If you mail the coupon 
and enclose $2 now, we will start your sub- 
scription to Vogue with the Paris Openings 
Number and send you 12 additional num- 
bers, making in all 13 issues of Vogue. 


(OR) If it is more convenient for you to 
open a charge account with us, send us the 
coupon now without money. We will start 
your subscription to Vogue with the Paris 
Openings Number and send you !1 addi- 
tional numbers, making in all 12 numbers 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your Winter 
wardrobe, you consult its series of great 
Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers, one 
of the most important of which is 


THE PARIS OPENINGS NUMBER 


(READY Now) 


In the next few months, during the very period in which 
Vogue's special Fashion Numbers appear, you will be selecting 
your entire wardrobe for the coming Winter, and paying out 
hundreds of dollars for the suits, hats, gowns, and accessories 
that youselect. Ask any reader of Vogue, and she will tell you that 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown. 
Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you want are 
the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the coupon 
below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 (a tiny fraction 
of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown), not only may 
you have before you, at this important season, Vogue's great 
special Fashion Numbers, but all through the Winter and the 
coming Spring the numbers that follow them. 


Here Are Your Twelve Numbers: 


Paris Openings Oct. 1 
The complete story of the Paris openings, establishing the mode 





Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes Oct. 15 
First aid to the fashionable woman 
of not unlimited means. 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
Showing the mode in its Winter 
culmination — charming — model 
smart couturiers evolve for their pri- 
vate clientele. 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 


Motor and Southern Jan. 15 


The new fashions in motor cars 
and the new wardrobe for the 
southern season. 


Forecast of 
Spring Fashions Feb. 1 


Earliest authentic news of Spring 
styles fully illustrated. , 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15 


Hats, bonnets and toques from the 
famous milliners. 


Spring Patterns Mar. 1 
Working models for your Spring 


and Summer wardrobe. 


Paris 
Spring Openings Mar. 15 
The Spring exhibitions of the lead- 


ing couturiers of Paris. 


*Spring Fashions (See Special 

ffer) Apr. 1. The last word on 

Spring gowns, blouses and access- 
ores. 


Don't bother to enclose a check, or even to write a letter. The coupon op- 
posite will do and is easier and quicker. With one stroke of the pen you 
will solve your entire clothes problem. By mailing the coupon you are, 


for the whole six months, assured valuable and new ideas and in- 


f Vogue. 
i Those graceful little touches that 
make the smart woman smart, 
S where to get them and how to use 
ey them. 
oy % “a Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
L; %, 4> Ay Vogue's solution of the Christmas 
£5% 7} 2 a gift problem. A new idea. 
’ ‘Cy 2 
is) 4% e, %Z> Holiday Number Dec. 15 
1; = yy DO More gifts and practical ideas for 
%, O, % “Sb %, holiday entertaining. 
% or 4.5 Am % 
‘ “byjilt £5% % Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
7 %, 4 é 4, L Fine linen for personal use and for 
5 o A™ & % the household. 
% CCG, ay, 
% A AQ % % . i 
4 ad ’ 
» Opn Opti + Don’t Send Money 
%, 4 % %, > ey ry) % 4 zg 
t #3 %, Sy, A Ww, 
S t, 4 Os, ale Fae 4 
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A ty ne 2 .- C; 
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> oy: %, % UG. sured against costly failures. 
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lawn. At the left of the entrance the 
girls’ ample ‘‘ playroom,”’ provided with 
fireplace, piano, books, and_ pictures, 
opens into the dining-room; at the right 
the large reception room, equipped by a 
generous friend of the college in pure 
colonial style with the choicest antique 
furniture, stands as an example for all 
the amateur decorators in the house. 
The ivory white wood work, exquisitely 
toothed in the mantel; soft, brown, self- 
flowered wall paper, specially designed; 
dull old rose draperies and upholstery 
are lightened by a white marble fireplace 
lined with brick, by silver chandeliers 
and Chinese porcelain lamps. This 
beautiful room opens into the matron’s 
sitting-room, decorated in rich blue. 
The attractive little colonial guest room, 
across the hall, is furnished in mahogany, 
including a writing desk and a tiny four 
poster. | was told en passant, that the 
small round tables in the dining room 
may be converted—presto!—into settles 
so that the room may be used for 
* parties.”’ 

Not only do the convenience and 
beauty of college rooms now appear 
important to the authorities, but the 
whole subject of college grounds and 
buildings receives thoughtful attention. 
Professor Ralph Adams Cram, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
believes that “the beauty of great art 
expressed in the buildings of a college 
does very much to supplement and 
vitalize all the purely educational work 
done within it.””. To Mr. Cram we owe 
the beautiful Graduate College a! Prince- 
ton, and the bold military effects at 
West Point. The supervising architect 
for Yale, Johns Hopkins, and New York 
Universities is Mr. Frank Miles Day, 
who works in collaboration with Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead, the landscape 
architect. Mr. Day has recently been 
chosen to work out a plan for the new 
buildings at Wellesley. The dormitory 
which replaces the burned College Hall 
is a good example of the modern college 
building. It is of English Collegiate 
Gothic, a simple, dignified style favored 
by college architects because of its 
mobility and adaptability. The bricks 
of the old hall have been used, painted by 
their fiery furnace in dull reds and blues, 
which blend, at a distance, into violet. 
There are probably no other academic 
bricks so beautiful except those of old 
Saint John’s College in Cambridge. 
What college girl could desecrate a room 
in this building by impertinent bric a 
brac? 

Our older colleges must envy newer 
institutions which, at the start, are 
uwake to the need of providing for ‘tl. 
utmost expansion the future may con- 
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ceivably realize’? (I quote from the 
Preliminary Announcement of the Con- 
necticut College for Women), and to the 
need of a “principle of composition” 
which shall give to “buildings of allied 
uses... Unity and beauty of rela- 
tionship. ” 

Fortunate the colleges that can place 
their beautiful buildings in a beautiful 
setting of meadow and hill and grove, of 
lake-side or river-side! And fortunate 
the girl that, in her small corner, has 
the chance to bring her personal be- 
longings into harmony with the beautiful 
whole! 


A REAL HALLOWE’EN 
(Continued from page 28? 
was seven o’clock, each householder 
lighted his Jack-o’-Lantern, and at a 
stirring call from a cornet way up at the 
end of the street, the doors were thrown 
open and we all came forth, big and 
little falling into line as the procession 
passed our houses. 
* This is the nicht 0’ Hallowe'en, 
When a’ the witchies micht be seen; 
Some o* them black, some o° them green, 
Some o’ them like a turkey bean.” 
This was what the Scotch children had 
sung, and our little folks had chanted it 
at intervals all day. 

There they were—a’ the witchies 
our procession. The probable color of 
a turkey bean had caused us some em- 
barrassment, but we decided that it 
might be red, so we had red witches and 
green witches and black witches; there 
were white ghosts and gray ghosts, and 
there was also a plentiful sprinkling of 
good little fairies and elves in delightful 
costumes of orange and pink and yellow. 

Everybody who could carried a 
lantern—of some good safe kind—(the 
flaming torches of Queen Victoria's 
day didn’t appeal to those of us who 
were being trained to observe the motto 
Safety First!) and merrily we trooped 
down the village street and round the 
Green, where a great pile of boxes and 
barrels and other inflammable stuff was 
piled high in the center. 

Here we made a big circle and at 
another flourish of trumpets—that is to 
say at another call from our cornet —the 
matches were lighted that set off the 
great pile. 

A more splendid blaze was never seen 

neither the ancient Druids nor Queen 
Victoria ever had a finer bonfire than 
ours. As the flames began to die down 
there was a sudden “woop” and a eall 
to“ Make way for the last ugly witch!” 
and out of a dooryard, where he had 
been concealed, there pranced a hob- 
goblin drawing a cart, on the seat of 
which sat a horrible great witch with a 
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For All Interior Woodwork 


(including flooring) you cannot do better, 
if economy interests you, than to specify 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Tupelo Works Easy — Wears Hard” 
This beautifully 


grained, white, soft 
wood grows inabund- 
ance in company 
with Cypress, the 
‘Wood Eternal.’’ 

While the excel- 
| lence of Cypress is 
| known to all the 
' world, however, the 
| fine qualities of Tu- 
pelo are but little 
known. 

Tupelo, though, 
has been growing in 
popularity for several 
years, because it in- 
variably “‘‘makes a 
hit’’ where it is once 

ee ae ae used. 
Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect), In a number of 


typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long high class buildings 


| been used for fine flooring and interior finish, : 
| in the South, Tupelo 


has been used witha 
mahogany stain in company with natural mahogany and the result is so good that it would take 
an expert to tell where the natural mahogany stops and the mahogany stained Tupelo begins. 

For flooring, Tupelo is peculiarly valuable because of what scientists call an “‘in 
volved’ grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are knitted or woven together and 
results in extreme resistance to friction, such as a floor has to withstand. Tupelo Floor- 
ing does not splinter or sliver. 

In an article written about Tupelo some five years ago there appears the following 
statement: 


‘It is a peculiar fact that the qualities of Tupelo for moulding and interior trim were appreciated 
in Germany many years before the wood was even considered for such purposes in this country. 
The first sales of the wood were for export, and for a number of years the exports exceeded the 
domestic sales. This seems to be another of those examples where the technical and investigating 
qualities of the Germans took advantage of our own people, in that they could buy for a song what 
is really a high class material, for the reason that our own people did not appreciate the qualities of 
this material.’’ 























Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this 
valuable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 



































IS YOUR TIME FULLY OCCUPIED? 


Do You Wish To Use Your Leisure Time To Advantage ? 


Cut out this announcement, write your name and address on it, and send it to us: we will gladly send you the par- 
ticulars of a plan whereby you can add to your income by taking subscriptions for the Atlantic Monthly. Fore- 
most in the field of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, the Atlantic holds a continuing place in the affections and 
loyalty of its subscribers, now numbering over 50,000, and increasing every month. 


Send us your name to-day, read the terms of our offer and communicate further with us if you are interested 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY -- -- 3 Park Street, Boston 
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§LTHOUGH its creator was unknown, 
the Venus de Milo was hailed imme- 
diately upon its discovery as the 
world’s greatest sculpture. Likewise, 

the Baldwin Piano whenexhibited at the Paris 
Exposition was the product_of_compara- 
tively unknown makers but it was awarded 
the Grand Prix and _was_declared_“‘hors 
concours’’ (beyond competition). 
True genius proclaims itself. It 


. 

















needs no pedigree. 
Send for The Book of the Baldwin 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 1111 Olive St. 
NEW. YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
665 Fifth Ave. 1636 California St. 310 Sutter Street 
INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DALLAS 

18 N. Penn’‘a St. 425 S. 4th Ave. 1911 Elm St. P 
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North Carolina Pine 


“ The Wood Universal ”’ 


ANELLED walls, bare polished floors, beamed ceilings 
‘all these features, usually found only in the homes of | 
the very wealthy, are yours if you use North Carolina Pine. — | 
Its grain is so varied and so beautiful, and its suscepti- | 
bility to stains and varnishes so marked, that you can have ! | 
any desired hardwood effect. Moreover, enamel paints, such lls 
as the popular whiteand ivory, will never become discolored. _| 
Beautiful Free Book A postal today will bring you this he 
book, filled with pictures and floor plans of attractive homes 18 
| 














and many other helpful suggestions. Ask for Book No. 22. || 
; || ene 
North Carolina Pine Association 1 he 

|] 

| 


Norfolk, Virginia 


























THE LATEST IN COLOR-SCHEMES 


| Cabot! s Old Virginia White for the ill. 


A soft, brilliant white that is as cool and clean as new whitew: ash 
and as lasting as paint, but without the hard “painty” look. 





Cabot’s Creosote Stains for the roof 


Rich moss-greens, tile-reds or dark grays that look like velvet, 

wear like the wood itself and thoroughly preserve the shingles. 
This combination is much cheaper than paint, in both material 
and labor, and it has so much more character and so much 
finer texture that the artistic effect is beyond comparison. 





You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for sample 3s on wood and name of nearest agent. 





Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Roo} with Cabot's mose-green Creosote Stain 
Ww. 


C4 shaatiintd Architect, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 525 Market St., San Francisco. 
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broom in her hand and a black cat on her 
shoulder. 

‘Good folk, all,’’ quoth the hobgoblin, 
“this is the only bad witch left in this 
village. When she is dead none but 
kindly elves and spirits will be left, to 
lead us to good fortune. So here she 
goes!”’ and seizing her bodily he threw 
her, black cat and all, into the midst of 
the fire. 

As she was stuffed with straw and 
clothed in paper, up blazed the flames 
with a splendid roar and the last. bad 
spirit was banished from our town. 
Then, still following the program of the 
revels at Balmoral Castle, while nothing 
but little dancing flames and occasional 
bright sparks remained of our big bon- 
fire, we danced a reel around the embers, 
while our cornetist and a couple of flute 
players served for pipers. 

Then we started for our homes, singing 
America as we went. We were not told 
just how the party at the castle did 
break up, but if they didn’t sing God 
“ave the Queen, they ought to have done 
SO. 

After that came such Hallowe’en par- 
ties for the young folks as we are all 
familiar with, where the time-honored 
tricks were played with their usual suc- 
cess. But there was alittle added charm 
to the fun because Jean and Meg and 
Will and Sam had played the games be- 
fore, for at school and at their society 
meetings, Burns’ poem on Hallowe’en 
had become familiar to most of them 
during the days preceding. 

As for the sleepy little elves and goblins 
whom their mothers tucked into ag 
beds after the early evening revels, i 
is quite certain that they had .. n 
that Hallowe’en is a time when, if you 
are big enough, you parade the streets 
and make a nuisance of yourself, and 
only dreamed of gay, dancing flames, 
and of fathers and mothers in a jolly 
frolic with the rest of them, and of a 
big round moon hung like the finest 
Jack-o’-Lantern of all, high up in the 
sky. 


Mosr lilies grow naturally in a deep 
rich soil. They are usually natives of 
the woods or of moist more or less 
swampy places and are seldom found in 
poor shallow soil. Consequently, in 
fitting up a bed for them it is well to 
make it deep and rich, with abundant 
humus in the lower part to keep the 
roots cool and to hold moisture. Most 
varieties require fairly good drainage 
and it is generally well to set each bul!) 
upon a handful of sand placed at the 
bottom of the hole made for the bulb. 
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WHAT THE MAN WHO BUILDS A 
HOUSE WANTS TO KNOW 
(Continued from Page 290) 


PORTFOLIOS OF WHITE ENAMEL IN- 
TERIORS 

The photographs of white enamel treatments 
contained in this portfolio are valuably suggest- 
ive to both the architect and the home owner. 
A wide range of artistic effects is shown, all of 
which are worth careful study. The Banzai 
enamel, which this booklet advertises, may be 
used on wood, metal, plaster or brick, for both 
exterior and interior work. A fact which is per- 
haps unknown to the average home builder is 
that varnish requires a certain amount of “ag- 
ing” before it will do satisfactory work. A 
good many varnishes sold nowadays are “ green”’ 
—that is, they are too new, whereas aging is 
essential to quality. Pitcairn Aged Varnish is a 
product especially emphasized by this manu- 
facturer. 

Address: Pitcairn Varnish Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and Newark, New Jersey. 


THE A B C OF HOME PAINTING 

This is a real guide-book to home upkeep, 
written in unusually readable form with helpful 
hints on how to estimate the quantity of paint 
necessary for exterior work. There are several 
pages of general directions which include a few 
paragraphs on brushes—how to tell a good 
paint brush from a poor one, and what kind to 
use for each kind of work. Every sort of finish 
on every sort of surface is given some attention, 
even to the gilding of the family bird cage, and 
smaller supplementary booklets treat of stencil- 
ing, protective paints for metal surfaces, flat 
tones, and so forth. 

Address: Sherwin-Williams Company, 625 
Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE HOUSE—OUTSIDE AND INSIDE 

Ina neat gray folder comes a booklet on ‘‘ How 
to Make a Home Attractive” and eighteen color 
plates offering suggestions for the outside of the 
house. The effect of colors—their harmonies, 
their pleasing contrasts, and their adaptation to 
the chosen style of architecture—these are the 
themes most largely dwelt upon. How, when 
and why to paint are questions which are fully 
answered, special attention being given to the 
color problem inside the house. The outbuild- 
ings and even the Jawn and grounds are given a 
place in this booklet. 

Address: The Lowe Brothers Company, 463 
East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE ALABASTINE BOOK 

Is full of live interest to the home owner. 
This product is a sanitary and durable material 
for use on all interior wall surfaces, whether 
plaster, wall board, cement, brick, wood or can- 
vas. The book contains many illustrations and 
color cards, showing all the sixteen standard 
“tints” and eighteen standard strong ‘*colors”’ 
in which Alabastine comes. A novel feature is 
the ‘‘Alabastine Packet” containing a dozen 
hand-colored wall and ceiling designs. 

Address: Alabastine Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
ONE OF YOUR PROBLEMS—AND THE 

WAY OUT 

This is an essay on the importance of zine 
oxide as an ingredient of paint. Its purpose is 
more largely to convince the architect or the 
contractor than to make an appeal to the house 
owner, yet it has for the latter a distinct value in 
that it gives him vital information as to what his 
paint is really made of. To quote from the 
book itself it is ‘a rather long story about paint 
by a house that doesn’t make it. Your only 
reward for reading it is a financial one. It tells 
you how you can get more years of wear out of 
paint.” 

Address: New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall 
Street, New York. 
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Have New Rooms 


You need not endure the decorative ugliness of other 
days. Nor do you need to go to great expense to replace 
it with pleasing artistic treatment. 


Sit right down and write us for the Acme text books 
on home beautifying. 


ACHE’ QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


your furniture and woodwork can be refinished and the whole 
place generally rejuvenated at a surprisingly small expenditure 
of time and money. 


‘There’s Acme Quality Enamel to make old furniture, wood- 
work and bathrooms sparkle like new. 
Lac makes floors, baseboards, window sills, stairs and similar 
surfaces beautifully bright and new. 
gives a smooth surface to walls. 
Paint for every purpose and the Acme books—‘‘Home Decorat- 
“‘Acme Quality Painting Guide’''—tell you how it 
should be applied. Write for these books today. Free on request. 





Without Moving 


With the aid of these books and 


Acme Quality Varno- 


Acme Quality No-Lustre 
There is an Acme Quality 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AM Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Toledo Lincoln 
Chicago Nashville Salt Lake City 
Minneapolis Birmingham Spokane 

t. Louis Fort Worth Portland 
Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco 
Cincinnati Topeka Los Angeles 

















FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


What could be more appropriate than 

some unusual bronze work? A Sconce, 

Bust or unusual Door Knockers? 

We do work of a special nature for the most 

prominent hardware concerns in the country. 

No other concern is equipped to do this sort 

of work. 

When you require anything made of metal, we 

will be pleased to co-operate with you. 

Write for our booklet outlining our work and service. 


HUNT METAL SPECIALTIES Co. 
114 EAST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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50 SMALL HOUSE PLANS 
$1.00 PREPAID 






















“The Average Man’s Home™ 
contains best designs for 
$3,000.00 Home from National 
Competition. Q Large, Practi- 
cal Reproductions of Floor 
Plans and Perspectives. 


SOCIETY ADVOCATING FIRE ELIMINATION 


CLEVELAND 









Leader-News Building 
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Houses That Look Like 
Rare Etchings 


Houses built of 


GreendaleRug Brick 


have just that quality—the delicate light and 
shade of fine etchings—an appearance of dis- 
tinction that bespeaks the owner’s good taste 
and sense of beauty. 

Greendales are made in colors that fit har- 
moniously into any landscape. Inland or by sea 
or in the mountains; in cities or in the country, 
houses built of Greendales have a softness and richness of texture 
and tone that invariably accord with their surroundings. 

If you are expecting to build, ask your architect about Greendale 
Rug Brick. Avoid inferior texture bricks. Insist on Greendales. 
They have a quality and beauty far superior to all imitations. You 
will be interested to see our color pl: essa of the reds, 
browns and other beautiful Greendale —~ PPS Sol B92 
shades. May we send them to you?’ 


HOcKING VALLEY PRODUCTS CO. 
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[Zhe sees agp ives face brick 


180 South High Street Columbus, Ohio America 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 











Every Home Builder 


should have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.00, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of 
Colonial, English, Bungalow ani 
other types. 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Erect on your grounds a cottage such as this and you can 
handle an overflow of weekrend guests or offer seclusion 
toa young married couple or entire family visiting you. 
Made in sections, already painted, 
rigidly constructed and easily bolted 
together by unskilled workmen. 























Write for catalog. | Knoxville eee 
E. F. HODGSON CO., | - ee 
Room 204, “PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES ” 





Boston. Mass will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 


116 Washington St., Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned y 


— practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 / 
6 East 39th St., | to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
New York City clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can “le you oe your building problems. 
CHAS. B. TERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bide. Passaic. N. J. 


= cons, Big #2 Offer—KEITH’S 























to buildand 
wish your The magazine for home 

new home to be ‘ builders, the recognized 
expressive of authority on planning, 
your own indi- 'N building and decorating 
‘ i | Artistic Homes. 
| | Each number contains 
| 7 to 10 PLANs by leading 

architects. Subscription 
$2. Newsstands, 20¢ copy. 
Twelve big house buildin, 
in regard to numbers and your choice of 

special sketch- KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
= . es and in the 140 Bungalows and C Jottages 175 Plans costing Below pod 

two publications described here. | “Colonial Houses” containing floor plans, 17 — coating bel below $4000 100 * Cement pty f Brith 
perspectives, descriptions and estimates, in that ever-pleasing style. Price by 17% ** 50 Garages, 40 Duplex and Flats 
express prepaid, $2. “STUCCO HOUSES” containing perspectives and 1-8!" Any one of these $1.00 Plan ys "ree with a year’s subscription, $2.00 
seale floor plans, owing designs suitable for this imperishable constr KEITH’ s, 911 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
tion. Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your 
requirements eud they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished a ee a 3 
for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 


Address E. S. CHILD, Architect. Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


LANS for any grounds—anywhere. Planting plans for lim- 


| 
ited areas by mail a specialty. Estimates free. | * 36 OR , . F 

| EADER’S SERVICE — advic 
Geo. B. Moulder, Smith’s Grove, Ky. | through cur READER ren 






viduality and 
different from 
the common- 
place, you will 
be interestedin 
my proposition 























F you are planning to remodel or repair your 
house, we suggest that you first take advan- 


tage of the expert advice which we offer you 


- niin suited to your individual needs and problems. 
Stillwell Bungalows cin. 


SEND FOR THESE PLAN BOOKS: 
“Representative California 
50, $2000 to $6000 — Pric 
“‘West Coast Bungalow 
52, $1000 to $2000 — Price 50« : 
*‘Little Bungalows’ 9 Ty 
31, $300 t0 $1700— Price 23e_| READER’S SERVICE 
SPECIAL OFFER. | 
— Ali 3 books 61 — Postpai: | 


E,W. STILWELL & 08. Archies | THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 


Let us help to solve your architectural perplex- 







ities — our service is free to our subscribers. 
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JOHNSON & SON 


* he wood dyes manufactured by this concern 
are well known, and their book of finished wood 
panels is quite the most interesting of its kind 
that we have come across. Thirty different 
woods are represented, not in photographs but 
in actual samples, and constitute a most helpful 
collection for the prospective builder. A small 
book on the proper treatment for floors, wood- 
work and furniture is also distributed by this 
firm (price 25 cents) and contains much informa- 
tion of importance. 

Address: 8. C. Johnson & Son, Department 
H. B. 9, Racine, Wisconsin. 


A PAINTING GUIDE BOOK 

Is a handy thing to have whether you are 
going to paint a house or a coal hod, and this one 
which is published by the Aeme W hite Lead and 
Color Works is about as complete as such a book 
could be. If there’s a surface to be painted, 
enameled, stained, varnished or finished in any 
way, there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the 
purpose. Each class of work is given a separate 
chapter in the booklet, and one which will be of 
particular interest to those who like to do their 
own painting is entitled “‘ Helpful Hints to Home 
Painters. ” A smaller book on ‘Home Deeo- 
rating”’ suggests several intelligent uses of paints 
and finishes that may not occur to the house 
owner. 

Address: Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Department A. M., Detroit, Michigan. 
LIQUID VELVET 

Is an enamel coating for walls, ceilings and 
woodwork which is washable and has great dura- 
bility. It comes in white and twenty-four 
shades, all of which are shown on color ecards in 
the booklet issued by the manufacturers. Those 
who are redecorating old houses will be interested 
to know that this enamel can be used suceess- 
fully over wall paper. The oil in the mixture 
goes quite through the paper and grips the wall 
so that the entire covering is a firm durable 
coating protected against dust and germs. 

Address: O’Brien Varnish Company, 7012 
Johnson Street, South Bend, Indiana. 


VALSPAR 

is a product familiar to everyone who reads 
the current magazines, yet it will never cease to 
seem a miracle that the polished table, over 
which the voung man in the picture pours boil- 
ing water from a tea kettle, can survive the or- 
deal. Experience has proved however that. it 
does, and a handy little booklet tells us why. 
The same happy results are obtained on floors 
and all kinds of woodwork. A good deal of 
this success is due to the proper use of Valspar, 
and directions for its application are a feature of 
the books issued. 

Address: Valentine & Co., Department H, 
156 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


INTERIOR. AND EXTERIOR PAINTING 
The harmonious tints and shades of Keystona, 
an inside paint for walls and ceilings, have 
helped to solve the problem of inside decoration. 
Outside painting also has a new chapter to add to 
its history through the advent of Zinolin. ‘This 
paint offers all of the advantages of zinc in its 
durability and whiteness. When colors are 
added to it they are held fast as long as the paint 
lasts without fading. A booklet showing Key- 
stona color schemes and a leaflet telling fully 
about Zinolin will be mailed on request. 
Address: Keystone Varnish Company, 1700 
Keystone Building, Brooklyn, New York. 


PAINTING, PROTECTIVE AND DECORA- 

TIVE 

A most unusual and artistic book is this, de- 
signed primarily to help the house owner solve 
frequent and vexing problems. There are chap- 
ters on What Paint Is, What It Does, : and Whit 
It Costs, besides helpful suggestions on orwig 
and imterior decoration schemes. The book 
tastefully arranged and illustrated. 

Address: National Lead Co., 111 Broadw:) 
New York City. 
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What’s Behind 
the Screen Door? 


You'll be taking off that screen door 
soon. Is the door behind it worthy of 
your home? Or will it discredit the 
entire home exterior ? 


You can easily make the front door 
and every other door in your home 
attractive, inviting and up-to-date at 
small cost with one of the many 
designs in 
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Doors of Character 
Sor every architectural style and purpose. 
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Suggestions 
for Beautifying the Home 


We have just issued a new 32-page booklet, 
“Adding Distinction to the Home.” It is cop- 
iously illustrated and shows what charming 
results can be attained at small expense by re- 
—y. ordinary doors with French, Mirroror 
ront rs. mine of suggestions for all 





who expect to build or improve their present 
homes. Sent free on request. 


“The Door Beautiful” our 50-page illustrated 
design book, is intended especially for the pro- 
spective home-builder. Every page is replete 
with suggestions on doors, interior trim, and 
interior decoration. If you are planning to 
build be sure to get this booklet. There is no 
charge to prospective builders. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, 
Dept. A-28, Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Morgan Company, 
Baltimore Oshkosh, Wis. 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in 
all principal cities 
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GOING TO ATLANTIC CITY? 


With the opening of our new 12-story fire-proof addition, 
every room with private bath, we are in a position to take 
better care than ever of our friends and patrons. 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


An established reputation for cuisine and service—Directly 
on the Boardwalk—Open All Year Around—Orchestra of 
Soloists— Automobiles Meet All Trains. 
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Aren’t you tired of 
your dancing partner ? 
Doesn’t his talk of 
stocks bore you to 
death? Don’t you wish 
he’d get anewtheory of 
thewar? Wouldn’t you 
weep on his collar with 
joy if he eased up on 
politics and the tariff ? 
Has he ever evolved a 
new thought since dear 
old Euripides died? 


We'll give you a dance with a 
little novelty. We'll let aray of 
sunshine into that darkened life 
of yours. We won’t bore you 
with the tariff, or the stock- 
market, or the relation-of-cap- 
ital-to-labor, or the seven rea- 
sons why a business man ought 
to exercise before shaving. In- 
stead, we'll give you a regular 
ClassAparty. We’llshow youthe 


All you need is one sim- 

ple little dollar, to bring 
you six months of the 
maddest, best little partner 
in the world—Vanity Fair. 


You don’t even need to send the 
dollar now; just sign and mail 
the coupon and steal away with 
the current issue of Vanity Fair 
tucked safely away under your arm. 


MAY WE CUT INP 


Well, then, let 


VANITY FAIR 


Cut In! 


There’s a Way to Signal 


for a New Partner! 






Just tear off the 












Don’t you wish some 
kindly gentleman 
would take her away 
from you? Aren’t you 
weary of dancing with 
her? Isn’t she fat, 
forty and fashionless ? 
Don’t you wish she’d 
twitter about some- 
thing besides her diet 
list and her dachs- 
hund? Don’t you long 
for some kindly phil- 
anthropist to take her 
away? 
















latest bizarréries of the Tango- 
worms; thecabaret hauntsofthe 
wake-me-up-at-elevens. We'll 
teach you how to write vers- 
libre on your shirt-bosom, 
how to wear a tiara without 
hat-pins, and how to tell a 
Newport dowager from 
asea-lion. We'll give 
you the dance of your 
life. May we cut in? 






















coupon! 









N_ majestic relief, 
against the white 
paneling of the best 
homes, stood the tall 
clocks made by Seth 
‘Thomas. 
White backgrounds for fine 
furnishings are now 
a Vitralite, the 
Vhite Rot 
Vitralite and ““61’’ Floor 
Varnish are persistently beau- 
tiful under wear and washing. 








Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and ‘‘61’’ 
Iloor Varnish, sent on request. 
qualityof P.GL.Varnti 
woys been thei 


roney refunc de 
arnish Prod- 
cified 
i nt and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lambert. Inc. 





in Canada, 23 Courtwr 
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